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N OTICE.— THE UNDERSIGNED WILL OF- 
fer at private sale his present home residence with near 
seven acres of land in good condition. It isa parallelogram, ac- 
cording to the boundaries given in the Deed, and nearly mght- 
angled. The Deed calls for 19 rods wide and 57 rods long. The 
buildings are on the west end of the land near the public road, 
100 rods north from Friends’ West Nottingham Meeting-house, 
and near one mile west from the village of Rising Sun, Md. The 
premises are supplied with a choice selection of fruit trees, apple, 
pear, cherry, peach, and plum trees. A desirable home for a 

family prepared to do the work. To be sold on favorable terms. 

Apply to WILLIAM WAY, 

RISING Sun, CEcIL Co., Mp. 


WALL PAPERS 
AT REMARKABLE LOW PRICES. 


HANDSOME GOLD PAPER 25 CENTS. 

SOME NEAT GOLD PATTERNS AT 20 CENTS. 
OTHER PAPERS AS CHEAP. 

SAMPLES SENT FREE TO THE COUNTRY. 


A.L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILAs 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienttfic, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna, 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin early 
in Ninth month 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec. 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLIns, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


L & R. L. TYSON, 
ss No. 242 South Eleventh St. 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS, EMBROIDERY, SILKS, MATERIALS FOR FRIENDS’ 
Caps. CAPSMADE, Plain sewing and quilting done to order. 
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A BING TON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 1 2th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. ToMLinson, Principal, 
Or Brownsburg, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 

The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 19th of 
Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds 
extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted 

TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 NorTH SECOND 8T., PHILA. 


OLD GOLD BOUGHT, 


NEWLIN & OLIVER, 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GoLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KINDS OF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


107 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILAD’A, PA. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre. 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


7 he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish, 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that uny 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhers 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LypiA A. Murpzy, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MEerRcHAntT TAILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


_ F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
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HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
(CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jopsina ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R, RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


Are Grown from Seed Stocks, the result of careful 
selection, in trial beds specially devoted to that pur- 
pose. Seed trial beds are nothing new, as many per- 
sons are led to a, having been in use by this 
house over one hundred years. 


GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 


Thoroughly Re-cleaned; free from weeds or trash of any kind. 
Landreth’s Lawn Grass Seed. 
Producing a beautiful and permanent sod in a short time. 


FLOWER SEEDS 
Of the best imported and American varieties. 


AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
TOOLS in great variety. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St. 
Between Market and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators 


a $3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 


253 SouTH FirTH St., PHILA. 


di 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and variety. 
Every conceivable pee of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establishment. If you 


cannot get here, write for wants, 
Iam in communication with all 

ym the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECTAL BARGAIN ROOM 
pERFECT TOILEy 





ELKIN 


PALM 


For PURITY of MATERIAL 
and PERFECTION of FINISH, 
our Toilet Soap takes the PALM. 


Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable Soap, 
amore suitable for the skin than Soap made 
from animal fat. 


Trst For TorLer Soap—Place the tongue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, ifa 
stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 


$1.25 PER DOZEN 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna, 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan on MORTGAGE 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY, 


OFFICES : 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Fortieth & Lancaster Avenne. 


THE NEW RESORT. 
HOTEL OCEANIC, 
Barnegat City, N. J. 

J. J. COMFORT, M. D., Proprietor. 




















o4skvING.—At a Farm House within three min- 
utes walk of Makefield Station, on Bound Brook R. R., 25 
miles from Philadelphia. Address 
MARK PALMER, Edgewood P. O., 
Bucks Co., Pa. 


ELDEN COTTAGE, 
GRANT STREET, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


E e ee. CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


SPRINGETT COTTAGE, 


304 SIXTH AVENUE, ASBURY PARE, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. MARY A. PAFF. 


ENNHURST, OCEAN END OF MICHIGAN 
Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. The House is entirely new. 
Newly Furnished with Modern Improvements, Heated for Win- 
ter and Spring Guests. Open continuously. 
JAMES HOOD, Formerly of Aldine. 
P. O. Box, 13. 


PRESTON ’"S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 

Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 
scenery; table and appointments excellent. Open April Ist to 
November. For circular address, 

JamMEs H. PRESTON. 
(THE MANSION HOUSE, 
EXCELSIOR SPRING, SARATOGA, 


will open early in June. 
HANNAH T. PAUL, 


Address until June 10th, 1317 FILBEBT ST., PHILA. 
esas HOUSE, 
SEA GIRT, N. J. 


SIXTY YARDS FROM THE SURF. 
SARAH W. LEEDS. 


ATLANTIC CITY. ~~ 
LAWN VILLA, 87 NORTH PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Central, strictly first class, with alarge lawn suita- 
ble for lawn tennis or croquet. Terms moderate. 


Mrs. J. WILSON HEALD. 





E. HOOD. 


E. NEWPORT. 


‘“ABERDEEN,” 


LONGPORT, N. J. 


UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN AND BAY VIEW. 


The house is heated throughout with steam. Gas and elec- 
tric bells. Hot and cold sea water baths in building. 
Telephone communication with Atlantic City and Philad’a. 


THE SHELBURNE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





Directly on the beach. Hot and cold sea-water baths. 
Open all the yeer. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 
CAROLINE RAU, ~ PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Buodessor to 8S. Maddock,) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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OLD CAST OFF LINENS AND MUSLINS 


will be thankfully received at the Pennsylvania Hospite} 
8th and Spruce Streets. Will be sent for if notified. 


BENJ. Hoopes, Stewani, 


SA 
W4N TED.—Principal for Friends’ Grammar 
School, Salem, New Jersey. Address 
E. J. ACTON, Salem, N, J, 


——->A S$ 
WANTED.—A SITUATION AS Housp. 


keeper, Matron, or any similar position, by a Friend. 
Please apply at office of FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 


SS 
END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 
envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print. 


ing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor, Take 
elevator. 


=—=@"x€@——€=_—v_]_l]_lml_l_ja—_—_—*—~—*~*~*@~teEDSL~EE=__ 
[LADIES ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED, OR. 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phils 


een epnsanaacemantaomesteemseteaieiece deg ei 

R0°KsS, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir. 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style a 

Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor, 


aegis haameicetciplaino=ecesmeabiaonieiegiical nema 
JBUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 

plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families, 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





IHARLES H. WELLS, 
DENTIST, 
152 NoRTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate, 
R UPTURE TREATED. 





IMPROVED TRUSSES CAREFULLY ADJUSTED. 





Elastic hosiery for swollen or sprained limbs. Abdominal Sup 
porters, Shoulder Braces, etc., etc. Lady Attendant. 
8. PARRISH (old stand), 718 Rack STREET, PHILAD’s. 


jp Paen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 





Aquiia J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 9% 
Market St. 








The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL @ 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 8ay, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise 
ment. §@~When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 
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PRAYER. 


I know not by what methods rare, 
But this I know, God answers prayer. 


I know not when he sends the word 
That tells us fervent prayer is heard. 


I know it cometh soon or late: 
Therefore, we need to pray and wait. 


I know not if the blessing sought 
Will come in just the guise I thought. 


I leave my prayers with him alone 
Whose will is wiser than my own. 
—Eiza M. HIcKoK in Christian Union. 








SERMON BY ISAAC WILSON.' 

“ Be still, and know that Iam God.” 
THIS is the doctrine that has been taught among us 
as a people professedly, as long as memory or history 
serves us, and there is no more beautiful doctrine in 
the religious world when it is rightly and fully un- 
derstood. There is no doctrine or belief that is 
more effectual, more saving, more beautifully adap- 
ted to the individual wants and conditions, and also 
the necessities of the human family. 

My heart was cheered and filled with hope and 
encouragement, when looking over this intelligent 
and interesting company, and I felt that I was to be 
taught more than to teach, for there seemed to be 
feelings of encouragement and hope begotten with 
me in the picture, so to speak, that was presented be- 
fore me. 

The living interest, the earnestness of heart, and 
the sincerity of purpose that seemed to characterize 
this company, not here out of idle curiosity by any 
means; not here with a mere hope and expect- 
ancy of hearing words; not here merely because you 
are wont to be here from the force of habit and cus- 
tom, but here, I believe, with a good degree of the 
life of religious zeal and interest which should ever 
and does ever characterize all rightly gathered as- 
semblies; and I query in your hearts what could 
there be better to teach us the important lessons of 
life than that of silent, solemn, reverential waiting 
before God ? 

It seems to me that we are left sometimes, in such 
conditions as this, more nearly alone with our con- 
science and our God than under any other circum- 





10f Bloomfield Canada, at Friends’ meeting-house, Purchase, 
New York, Third month 27, 1887. Stenographie report by Har- 
vey Husted, White Plains, N. Y. 


stance or condition in life; and the fact of being 
“ still,” so far as regards the activity of these bodies, 
has little to do with it. It is one of the helps; it is 
the necessary position for us to assume in order to be 
together with our brethren and friends, but the “ be- 
ing still, to know that I am God,” means much more. 
That in that condition of pure spiritual stillness, 
there is such a dignified beauty, such a happified 
condition, that those that are without it do not com- 
prehend it; those that have not learned it from ex- 
perience do not and cannot understand it, and hence 
to those it is spoken in parable; but to them that are 
willing to come in and ask for it and for the inter- 
pretation of it, it is given to them in an understand- 
ing knowledge, in an experimental way, from which 
they can turn with feelings of ‘+ .akfulness and re- 
joicing that they have been . preciously near the 
Master ; that they have heard his very words and 
understood their meaning. As it is declared, “in the 
silence of the flesh the spirit speaketh,” it is the 
same in substance as that which is learned by “ be- 
ing still.” 

We may have in coming to religious assemblies 
preconceived ideas and opinions of religious truth, 
so-called, of what we deem religious truth, of what 
we have been wont to understand as religious ser- 
vices. And yet, perhaps, we may never have ar- 
rived in our own experience, to that true, beautiful, 
and spiritual quietness and stillness within ourselves, 
where we have audibly heard—intelligently heard— 
the speaking of the spirit, and the operations of it 
upon our minds, because the spirit may speak very 
differently to us from whatit has done in days that 
are passed. 

There may be imparted to us, in our different 
stages of experience, that which might seem almost 
like new thoughts or new ideas to what we have 
heretofore entertained. In other words, there may 
dawn upon our minds andwnderstanding the light of 
a new day; a different state and condition may have 
grown up in our own hearts. 

When that light is presented to the view of our 
minds, although it may bear the appearance of new- 
ness as it were—of freshness—then comes the day and 
time in our experience when it is necessary for us 
to be “still.” Still for what? Inthe silence of all 
flesh within us; the silence of all preconceived ideas 
and opinions—educational and professional opinions, 
theological opinions and doctrines, and understand- 
ings of the mind and heart. And even the wishes 
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and desires of our own hearts, unregulated and un- 
influenced by the Spirit and power of God, these 
must all be quiet. 

And it is only by entering the closet of the heart, 
and closing the door against these influences and all 
other influences—all worldly influences and every- 
thing objectionable to the divine will, and its opera- 
tions upon our minds—that we can put forth an earn- 
estness and sincerity of prayer to our Heavenly 
Father which will be acceptable to him or profitable 
to us as supplicants. 

Then the mind and soul are covered with that 
beautiful solemnizing and quietinfluence of the Spirit 
which will bring it into a condition where it can 
offer acceptable worship to its God. Others around 
it may not be engaged in the same manner, nor to 
the same extent, and yet that soul is there in divine 
and spiritual service with its Father, and whatever 
is presented to the view of that mind then under 
that divine and spiritual covering, surely there will 
be no mistake about it. 

But remember we must never allow our buman 
reasonings and understandings to color, if I may so 
express it, to any great extent, that with which our 
hearts are inspired. For I believe that in all ages, 
since the days of Jesus to the present time, while 
there have been immediate revelations and instruc- 
tions of the Holy Spirit of God to the minds and 
souls of his children, it has partaken to some extent 
of the colorings of humanity. 

The human understandings are the instruments 
in which it was not only received, but through which 
it might have been imparted unto others; and hence 
we stand on ground of equality to-day with all pre- 
ceeding ages, that we are privileged with these indi- 
vidual instructions and revealings of the Holy Will 
to us, and that we need to be on the watch-tower as 
much to-day, to watch over the up-risings of evil 
within our own hearts, that would impair thestrength 
and usefulness of that inspiring power and reveal- 
ings of his Holy Will within us. 

And here comes in the beautiful application of 
the doctrine which has been so long taught—*“to be 
still and know that I am God,” the Author of that 
spiritual life, the redeeming and saving power in the 
soul, that by its influence upon the soul can redeem 
it or reclaim it from conditions and experiences that 
are not profitable and saving in their character or 
nature. 


Therefore I say it is one of the most beautiful and 
efficient doctrines that was ever taught in the religi- 
ous world. It is wrapped up in no particular sect or 
denomination among men. It is found among the 
children of men where there is willingness to indi- 
vidually think and meditate and reflect upon it, and 
acknowledge it to be a governing and ruling power 
of God in man. 


Hence we need as a people a life-long experience 
of this glorious principle. It is second to no other 
principle or denomination in the religious world. It 
is the governing and controlling influence of the 
world, or at least it was designed to be. Men have 
perverted it and set it aside in their own individual 
cases and experience, but they have never attained 


——_—= 
the high religious experience which their Father has 
designed them to do, when they have done go, 

They have lost the grandeur and the harmony of 
this religious principle which their Creator designed 
whenever they have set aside that divine will, and 
have said they could manage and control their own 
life better than he could do it for them. We gee thig 
illustrated all down through the different ages ang 
generations of men. There are many of us who haye 
seen it in our own experience. I know one that hag 
many a time, and I hope and I trust we shall see jn. 
dividual professions and belief in it, and love to de. 
pend upon it in all our life, that the love for it shall 
become stronger and stronger every day that we live, 
That it will come to be the God we serve; that jt 
will come to be the King of Kings and Lord of Lords 
within our Own hearts. That we should feel for all 
our fellow men, while not seeking honor and glory 
for ourselves, nor feeling God’s judgment or cop. 
demnation upon us; feeling that we have God on 
our side, that the world cannot be against us to over. 
throw and destroy us, and that there will be an e& 
tablishment of that Heavenly Kingdom witbin our 
own souls, that comes from the governing and con- 
trolling influences of all good, and that that kingdom 
will be so established in our own hearts that ‘we 
can realize that God is sitting there upon his throne, 
ruling, regulating, and governing his own kingdom, 
It reduced the whole work of religion to an individ. 
ual and practical reality that the world’s people 
know not of; that the unregenerate and unconverted 
have never experimentally learned. And it is no 
wonder that they stand by our side, and outside of © 
Christendom, and criticise the works and sayings of 
professing Christians, when they have some ground 
for doing so. But they have not any just reason, any 
honest or proper reason for doing it, when a soul is 
fully honest and controlled by a divine principle of 
goodness. Then they do it without a cause; then 
their criticisms and fault-findings are unfounded, and 
they have their reward. 

But the Christian bas his reward that is far above 
it. Then they hate men; then they hate the Chris- 
tian without a cause, and even Jesus realized this in 
his day, that the world hated him. He says: “If 
the world hateth you, ye know that it hath hated me 
before it hated you.” 

Therefore such hates and such criticisms, such 
jealousy and envy entertained by the outside world 
have always existed. 

Let us be ever careful; let us be individually 
faithful and watchful over all our actions, that there 
may not be such marked inconsistency and impet 
fections in our life. Making this high and holy pro 
fession to men, of being led and controlled by the 
very spirit of God within us, it behooves us to be 
very vareful and watchful over our every day life- 
yes, and I may say, over our hourly life; for we are 
so closely associated in our duties and relations 0 
our fellow men, that our Heavenly Father does hold 
us individually accountabie, as our religion bas # 
high and holy design in regard to our existence, that 


there should be reflected from our soul under the ~ 


image of purity that characterizes his own being, It 





=H 

ioned that our souls should ‘be so pure, so 
ee east so sincere, that there would be the 
reflection of the very purity and honesty and sin- 
cerity of God himself. ; 

This may seem to the human reasoning and un- 
derstanding like a very high standard ; it may bear 
something of the egotism on the part of him that 
expresses it; far be it from this being the intention. 
It is the belief of my soul that that is the design of 
my Heavenly Father, and I have sometimes thought 
that he had no other design in the position that I 
now occupy before you, than that it was for my own 
good that he saw in his infinite wisdom to thus re- 
quire me to commit myself before men, and that I 
should be diligent and careful to prevent the upris- 
ing of anything that should .be antagonistic to his 
cause and kingdom in the world. If for no other 
purpose than this he has placed me here, I thank 
him for it. It has often had that lesson ; it has often 
had that effect when my hands have been about to 
be engaged in different pursuits in life; and in my 
associations and actions with men there has often 
arisen in my own soul how would that correspond 
with the words thou shalt tell to others. 

Therefore, I say, I feel thankful rather than to 
murmur and complain with the position I occupy, 
that it has been the requiggment of my Heavenly 
Father, for it has many times had the purifying and 
cleansing effect, and perhaps it has needed it all— 
perhaps it is even to make me that that I am now. 
How much better, how much higher and richer still 
may be the enjoyments of the Heavenly Father's 
blessings to me I know not. I do know this: there 
is a sufficiency of recompense and reward for every 
act; for every sacrifice that has been made. 


There is scarcely, perhaps, a soul that has arrived 
tothe yearsof understanding, but in which at timesand 
seasons there is a desire for eternal life ; a desire for 
happiness ; a desire for salvation ; and we should be 
thankful when we feel that that desire has gained 
the ascendency. 


We should not become so wedded in our passions 
to anything in the world nor in ourselves ; no idea, 
no understanding of religious truth even, but what 
our hearts would be held open as it were to convic- 
tion, that whenever the Father was pleased to send 
the messenger of Love bearing the olive branch, 
evidence of new life to the soul, we should be will- 
ing to receive it, ever living in the belief and in the 
realization that there is a higher grade in the school 
of Christ than that we have ever reached unto. 

We are only like children in a school, with the 
teacher ever in advance. It is a beautiful theme ; it 
is a beautiful subject of thought; it is a beautiful 
condition to be in. I am not boasting of it, but I 
say, dear beloved, that is the living hope, it is inspir- 
ing to the soul to believe. that even.“ not half has 
been told;” that there are joys awaiting us onward 
and upward from life, that would inspire us in the 
severest trial and the closest test of our faith. 

We may be tried sometimes within a hair’s 
breadth. It may be required of us to give up an eye 
orahand. We may have to make sacrifices all the 
way along through life. One act of beneficence does 
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not secure a’soul through life. It secures the salvation 
of the soul from that evil; from that wrong under 
that temptation ; but it needs a continual watch and 
daily prayer, and the watchfulness over the daily 
uprisings of the soul that may in after days or years 
tend to destroy that salvation, for we may lose it 
again. 

Therefore, I say, this condition of being “still” is 
not a condition that is only applicable to the meet- 
ing-house or the church or any particular place ; it 
is a condition that is necessary for us to realize every 
day of our lives. Because there are those duties and 
relationships which we bear to our fellow men in 
which it is just as necessary for us to “ be still and 
know that I am God,” as when we are in a place of 
worship. We are associated and surrounded in life 
differently ; each having our own, and each having 
our respective duties to perform among men, and in 
connection with these duties and surroundings we 
have our own ideas and opinions, and there are a 
thousand and one ways, I may say, without exaggera- 
tion, in the performance or fulfillment of our several 
duties or occupations in life toward our fellow men, 
when we can practically realize the meaning and 
rightly understand the declaration of the blessed 
Jesus, when he said that “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” The Christian world has taught that he 
had reference to the physical life, which he fore- 
saw was to be the case. He may have had some 
reference to it, but that is not the only application 
that it has to us in our day and generation, not by 
any means. 


We have, as I say, a great many ways, and a great 
many places, under a great many circumstances 
and in a great many conditions of life, opportunities 
to lay down our life for our fellow men, and yet our 
physical lives be spared and continued for years—to 
lay down, to sacrifice the self-indulgence and gratifi- 
cation of our own hearts and natures, when we see 
and feel and know that it would be for the happiness 
of other souls around us as well as ourselves. 

How many ways are there, my friends, where this 
can be manifested! In the family circle, in the 
neighborhood, in society, and in all the several du- 
ties and relations in life. How many happy homes 
there would be! How many little heavens on earth 
there would be created if this was the condition and 
experience of all religious professors even; those 
who bear the name of religious professors ; those 
who have knowledge and believe in the supreme God 
and his son Jesus Christ, and yet have never real- 
ized the true and sufficient sacrifice, having been 

made within them and reconciled their souls to 

God; to realize the oneness with the Father, for the 
want of a willingness individually to be crucified 
with him, in order that we should reign with him. 

Realize that we have to “die daily ” as it were. 
There must be something wrong within our hearts if 
there is not entire harmony in the family circle ; if 
their is not entire harmony in the neighborhood—if 
there is not entire harmony in the society, there 
must be wrong somewhere. Therefore, let us bring 
the religion of Jesus Christ down, so to speak, to a 
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practical and individual understanding and applica- 
tion, and then it will take us and lead us up into it. 
It is our duty to come up to the command ; and as 
we bask under its unfurled and rolling colors, it is 
our privilege ; it is our duty,and the command of the 
Captain of our salvation has beew made “ Come up 
higher ;” and that coming up higher does not mean 
merely the exit from this present life; it is not ap- 
plicable to that alone, but always be coming up 
higher ; living onward and upward in the scale of 
knowledge and religious truth. 

Therefore, let us be still, not merely in the sense 
of being quiet, but be still in regard to all and every- 
thing within our nature that could in any way pos- 
sible harm or destroy or mar this divine purity of 
heart and peace, and comfort of the soul. 


JOURNAL OF JOURNEYS TO THE INDIAN 
COUNTRY.—I. 

BY ISAAC COATES, OF CALN, CHESTER COUNTY. 
[THE following journal, kept by Isaac Coates, a 
Friend, of Caln, Chester county, describes two jour- 
neys taken to visit “the Indian Country ” in Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York, in 1799 and 
1803. It gives an animated description of the coun- 
try passed through, the experiences of the travelers, 
etc., as well as many interesting details concerning 
Friends and the Indians. 

Isaac was the son of Samuel Coates, of East Caln 
township, and was born Fourth month 12, 1748. 
He married Hannah Stalker, of the same township, 
(b. 3d mo. 9, 1752), and lived on a farm that had been 
his father’s, near the present Caln Station, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. It was from here, presuma- 
bly, that he set off on the journeys described below. 
He was a member of Caln Meeting, and is buried in 
that burying-ground. Among hischildren was Lind- 
ley Coates, a prominent and esteemed Friend, active 
in the anti-slavery movement. Lydia, a daughter, 
(b. 2nd mo. 6, 1778), was a minister among Friends, 
and died in 1839. She married Mark Hughes, and it 
is their son William, of Avondale, Chester county, 
who has banded us the Journal of his grandfather 
for publication. It will run through several issues of 
our paper.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

6th-day. the 23d of the Eighth month, 1799, after a 
solid time in my family I left home on my journey 
into the Indiap Country and Upper Canada. Dined at 
Robt. Moore’s, fourteen miles. Reached Wm. Webb's, 
twelve miles, and lodged that night; at both places 
kindly entertained. 

24th. Dined at Wm. Wright’s, where we were af- 
fectionately received. With some difficulty crossed 
the Susquehannah, (the river being low); passed 
through York Town to my brother Caleb Kirk’s. 
This day’s ride, twenty-five miles. 

25th. Stayed meeting at York, and lodged at 
brother Caleb’s two nights. 

26th. Rode to Warrington, eleven miles; attended 
quarterly meeting, after which rode to Thos. Thorn- 
burg’s, eight miles; lodged and fared sumptuously. 

27th. Rode over and through the gap in several 
mountains, past a furnace known by the name of 
Kittera’s. The precipices on both right and left of 
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one of them exhibited a magnificent appearance 

After which we entered a limestone valley of good 
land, though not improved, as I apprehended, in the 
best manner. Fed our horses at the stone tavern 

sixteen miles; [then] to Shippensburg twelve and 
one-half miles, part of which, notwithstanding it Was 
in the valley, appeared to be very poor, covered with 
pine of small growth and barren oaks. A few miles 
before we reached Shippensburg we passed through 

some excellent wheat land, being covered with black 
oak and hickory. Dined at Shippensburg. The gen- 
eral part of the corn thus far very poor; buck wheat, 
in some places, pretty good. Then proceeded to 8 
small village called Strasburg, ten miles; through 
tolerable land but no water which I thought fit to 
drink for myself or horse for twenty miles. They 
ascended the mountain called the Blue Ridge, the 
ascent and descent of which is three miles, affording’ 
a prospect which shows the wonderful works of the 
Author of Nature. Crossed a branch of the Conodo. 
guinet running to the right, and lodged at Skinner's 

in Horse Valley. This day’s ride, forty-one ands 
half miles. 

28th. In the morning, ascended and descended 
two large mountains, the valley between them called 
Path Valley, in which is a small village called Ferris. 
burg ; it being seven miles across those two moun- 
tains. In the aforesaid ‘valley is a fine stream rup- 
ning to the rigitt, called Conogocheak [Conogo. 
cheague]; and a pretty good settlement. After 
crossing the mountains, very poor broken land thinly 
inhabited, to’ Fort Littleton, twelve miles from 
Skinner’s; here we breakfasted. In crossing those 
mountains and valleys my mind was much em- 
ployed in contemplating the wonderful works of ap 
all-wise Creator. 

To John Skinner’s on the top of Sidling Hill, 
eleven miles, being a tremendous mountain, on the 
ridge of which we rode about four miles; at the end 
thereof, and descending the mountian, a grand pros 
pect opened of the Allegheny Mountain and what 
appeared a tolerably level valley, considerably im- 
proved with plantations; but in riding through it we 
found it to be very hilly, approaching to mountains; 
then crossed a branch of Juniata, running to the 
right, and rode to Hartley’s, where we expect to lodge. 
The river was frequently on our right hand and fre- 
quently near our left hand, and we on an eminence 
perhaps of one or two hundred feet, some places ap- 
proaching near perpendicular. This day’s ride, thir- 
ty-nine miles. 

29th. Rode up the valley through some tolerably 
good limestone land to Bedford, six miles ; crossed two 
branches of the aforesaid water. After leaving Bed- 
ford passed through a gap in Wills’ Mountain and 
over Juniata again. Here is some of the best land 
and the best improved I have yetseen amongst those 
mountains. To our right to Stotler on the ridge, im 
divers places was oats growing of a good length ; some 
ripe, some almost ripe, and some standing in shock. 
From thence to Berlin, thirteen miles. On our way 
we met an old man who had just killed a large buck 
which had horns with a number of prongs, covered 
with the velvet, which he had skinned and had some 
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of the meat tied up in it carrying about his neck in 
the manner of a knapsack. In riding six miles we 
came to the foot of the great Allegheny mountains 
where is some good land; buckwheat and oats about 
of an equal ripeness, both good, but the buckwheat 
extraordinary ; as much s0 as I think I have ever 
seen. The ascent of this mountain better land than 
any of the others, being covered with lofty timber of 
divers sorts, and on the top of said mountain got some 
excellent water, being the first I have met with since 
I left home. After we got over the mountains the 
timber was very thick but much destroyed with fire. 
Two or three miles before we came to Berlin the land 
appeared to be excellent, covered with heavy timber, 
black oak, white oak, red oak, hickory, and sugar 
maple, grass and other vegetables very flourishing, it 
having been a wet growing season. This day’s ride, 
thirty-six miles. 

30th. Took an early set-off from Berlin, being a 
village of about 50 houses ; passed through some very 
rough land and roads on which I saw a rattlesnake 
about three feet long with ten rattles, lying in the 
road, appearing to have been just killed by a wagon- 
wheel running over it. Part of the way to this stage 
the land was covered with most beautiful lofty chest- 
nuts, and part of the way very thick set with white 
pine, being thirteen miles ; [reached] u Dutch tavern 
where we thought best to breakfast on our own choco- 
late. From thence to George Bachelor’s, fourteen 
miles in which we crossed what is called Laurel Hill, 
being one mountain after another for seven or eight 
miles of the way. The ascent of one of them ex- 
ceeded all for chestnut timber I ever saw ; they stand 
so thick together and are so tall that I fully believe 
there are thousands of acres that would yield more 
than 10,000 rails to the acre. Almost all those moun- 
tains that go by the aforesaid name are the most fer- 
tile of any I have -yet seen ; the trees and vegetables 
of every kind are so luxuriant I could not help feel- 
ing some attachment to the place; but when I con- 
sidered the exceeding rough mountainous face of the 
surface and the intolerable road to and from the 
place, I am content if I should live to return tospend 
the remainder of my days in Chester county. Pro- 
ceeded to Connelstown, being a new settled place of 
about fifty houses on the Yoghagena [ Youghiogheny ] 
river. Lodged with our old friends, Thomas and 
Joshua Gibson, sixteen miles. Nothing very remark- 
able the last stage, except in one place about six miles 
back, we rose to or on an eminence where a grand 
prospect opened to view, to the east, the north, and 
the west, particularly to the west where we could see 
as far as the eye could reach—I suppose as far as the 
Ohio river. Here on the Yoghagena river the people 
were employed in building flat-bottomed boats, the 
stern of which they cover with thin boards for a 
shelter. Some of them are thirty,.some forty, and 
some fifty feet long and twelve wide, in which they 
will carry 360 barrels of flour or iron or other pro- 
duce in proportion, to Kentucky or New Orleans. 


31st. Crossed the Yoghogany, being a small river, 
perhaps half as large as Schuylkill above the Falls. 
About a mile from said river as we rode up a small 
stream large enough to turn a mill, we came to a curi- 


ous limestone rock lying horizontal, about three feet 
thick, forming a concave semi-circle of perhaps 300 
feet, near the centre of which the water fell about 
twenty-eight feet there being a walk on another rock 
about twelve feet below the other, and near the same 
distance deep back behind the water where we might 
safely walk. Just at one side and near the centre of 
the semi-circle a spacious grist mill is built butting up 
against the rock. Then passed over many hills and 
valleys to Reese Cadwallader,s, twenty miles. Passed 
a new paper-mill occupied by Jonathan Sharpless, on 
Redstone creek ; also Samuel Jackson’s grist mill at 
the mouth of said creek, over which there is a large 
bridge, near thirty feet high, wide enough for a wagon 
to cross. We were expecting to find a road in pro- 
portion ; but immediately after getting over we found 
ourselves on a narrow path perhaps not more than 
five feet wide, and a precipice on our left hand down 
to Redstone creek, and on our right hand down to 
the Monongahela river, each of them near perpen- 
dicular, which was near 200 feet, which to some of 
our company was truly alarming; and I believe 
would have been more so had it not been that a 
bulky woman rode on just before us seemingly with- 
out care or fear. Then rode up the last mentioned 
river through a beautiful town on the bank of the 
same, perhaps of forty or fifty houses. This river I 
think is larger than Schuylkill, running to the right. 
The land thus far through the Redstone settlement is 
very rough and mountainous, and appears to be very 
fertile, producing wheat, rye, oats, buckwheat, and 
grass in abundance even on the top of the hills, and 
abundance of lofty timber of many sorts, particularly 
sugar maple and white oak. But notwithstanding it 
hath been a very wet growing season and all kinds of 
grain in the ground and vegetables look luxuriant, 
yet the waters are very low, which induces me to 
believe that, when the land comes to be more gener- 
ally cleared anda dry season takes place (which I 
suppose frequently does), the inhabitants will suffer 
from lack of water. The reason in part as I take it, 
of the water’s failing so much isa horizontal rock 
which lies a little underground, I believe, over much 
of the country 

Ninth month 1st, being First-day, attended Red- 
stone meeting. In the afternoon crossed the Monon- 
gahela at Bridgetown, the banks of which, I am in- 
formed, will average forty feet. Rode five miles of 
the roughest road I have yet passed to Francis Town- 
send’s. 

2nd. Attended quarterly meeting at Westland, 
which notwithstanding some weaknesses [and] dis- 
order appeared in the conduct of the young people, 
was a comfortable, solid time, there being a number 
of well-concerned, valuable Friends engaged in con- 
ducting the business of this remote and newly es- 
tablished quarterly meeting. Here I met with a 
number of my former acquaintances who had re- 
moved to this country years past, divers of them in 
low or straightened circumstances, that now appeared 
to live in fullness and plenty ; many of whom I hope 
are in a good measure thankful to their kind Bene- 
factor who hath spread them a table in the wilder- 
ness and provided a comfortable asylum in this 
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western country. We were truly glad to see each 
other. This night, lodged at my kind friend, Jonas 
Cattel’s. 

3rd. Passed the time very agreeably amongst our 
friends about Bridgeport, on the Monongahela, in 
preparing necessaries for our wilderness journey, and 
lodged at the same place. 

4th. Stayed and attended meeting at Redstone, 
where was a marriage accomplished between Samuel 


Jones, hatter, formerly of York, and Ruth, the . 


daughter «| Reese Cadwallader. Dined at our kind 
friend Jonas Cattel’s. Friends at this place were ex- 
ceeding kind, and seemed as if they thought they 
could hardly do enough for us. Got well equipped by 
them for our journey and set off soon after dinner. 
Crossed the beautiful river Monongahela and rode 
eleven miles to one Graybil’s, where we lodged. The 
most of the way tolerable; good land though moun- 
tainous and not equal to Redstone land for fertility. 
About ten miles from the river, on our way we 
crossed a considerable stream called Pidgeon’s creek, 
running to the right. 

5th. Rode eight miles to one Barclay’s, got break- 
fast. Nothing very remarkable occurred on our way 
this stage, except as we rode a considerable way up a 
branch of Mango creek, in divers places the water 
fell off a smooth, horizontal rock, some places four, 
some six, and some more feet; and up this narrow 
valley the greatest quantity of large sugar maple with 
troughs for collecting the sap appeared, of any place 
I have yet seen, though they abound through the 
country in such plenty that I think if the inhabitants 
are careful and frugal, they need never import the 
luxury of sugar. Even if other timber should fail 
for firing, the stone-coal is plenty in these parts ; 
[rode] from thence to Pittsburg, fifteen miles. About 
one mile from Barclay’s is a saw-mill occupied and 
perbaps owned by one Baldwin who removed from 
Newlin, a Friendly man; which I thought might be 
good quarters if I should ever travel this road again. 
No great variations in the land except gradually de- 
clining towards poor land. When we arrived on the 
top of the mountain, where we got the first sight of 
Pittsburg, we soon began to descend the steepest bill 
I ever saw a wagon road upon, which to me appeared 
almost impracticable for a good team to draw an 
empty wagon up. Nevertheless the inhabitants say 
they frequently go up loaded. When we descended 
to the bottom we again crossed the beautiful Monon- 
gahela and immediately entered the town where we 
stayed the afternoon in providing some necessaries, 
in which I took the opportunity to walk down to the 
point or junction of the aforesaid river and the Alle- 
gheny, which makes the great and grand River Ohio, 
it being a delightful prospect. Also had-a view of 
the remains of the old French fort Duquesne and the 
English fort, which are both very much demolished 
and beautiful grass-lots in their place. This town 
appears to be a lively place of trade containing per- 
haps 200 houses. 

[To be Continued.] 


Errner we must lay self aside, or God will lav us 
, aside.—GuRNALL. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JESUS, THE RIGHTEOUS EXAMPLE. 


“ The prince of this world cometh and hath nothing in 
me.” 

REFLECTING upon this saying of Jesus concerning 
himself,the thought was presented, what a happy state 
this must be. Would that the professors of Christen. 
dom would follow individually this righteous exam. 
ple. Then would the kingdoms of this world become 
the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ, and 
realize the promise spoken of by the prophet: “The 
redeemed of the Lord shall come with singing unto 
Zion, and everlasting joy upon their head, They 
shall obtain gladness and joy, and sorrow and mourn. 
ing shall flee away,” and the glorious light of the 
gospel would spread and be seen, even as a city set on 
a hill which could not be hid. Many there are who 
desire to obtain this happy.condition. Should we 
not then be willing to obey the precept of our Lord 
and Master when He says, “ Whosoever shall come 
after me let him deny himself, take up his cross, and 
follow me.” Ob the blessing and safety of following 
this divine Leader, freeing from the power of the 
prince of this world, and leading into the paths of 
virtue and peace, more to be desired than the gold of 
Ophir, or the promises of a vain world. 

May the beloved youth, and we who are more ad- 
vanced, be so watchful and prayerful to have our 
lamps trimmed and burning, filled with the love of 
God in our hearts, that when the time comes to leaye 
all earth’s scenes, we may be permitted by the loy- 7 
ing kindness of our Father in Heaven to receive the 
language of “well done good and faithful servant; | 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


ReBeEcca Price, 
Sixth month 22, 1887. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 29. ‘i 
SEVENTH MONTH 24TH, 1887. 
THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 
Topic: Baptism. 


GOLDEN TExT.—“ This is my beloved son, in whom I am well 
pleased.’”’—Matt. 3:17. 


READ Matt. 8 ; 13-17, Revised Version. 
PLACE, Bethabara, near one of the fords of the Jor- 
dan, probably the one opposite Jericho, where oneof 
the great Roman roads crosses the river. 


Jesus, in the quiet of his home at Nazareth, was 
being prepared for the great work that lay before 
Him. Asa reader in the synagogue, (Luke 4:16), he. 
may have won the popular favor and opened the way 
for greater usefulness. He was now thirty years old, 
the age at which the priestly office was entered upon 
(Num. 4:3). The fame of John, who was the son of 
Elizabeth, his mother’s cousin, had doubtless reached 
Nazareth, and Jesus may have felt within his own 
spiritual consciousness that John was preparing the 
people for his more public ministry ; and that nothing 
might be left undone, that was needed to fulfill all 
righteousness, He left his Galilean home, and came 
to the place where John was baptizing. 

The pure and saintly presence of the divine maa, 
as He stood before John drew forth from the baptiser 
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the exclamation, “I have need to be baptized of 
ee had before said that one mightier than him- 
self was to come, whose baptism would be as with 
fire, consuming all the dross of sin and wickedness, 
and in their stead bestowing upon or baptizing the 
soul with the Holy Ghost or Spirit;and he knew that 
Jesus was the mightier one, because of the radiant 
glory of his appearance, and the voice that spoke to 
his spiritual understanding, “This is my beloved 
son in whom I am well pleased.” 

The practical lessons are: 

Ist. That he who is called to an important work 
comes to the fulness of his preparation through small 
services worthily performed. Jesus, in the workshop 
laboring for his daily bread, no less than in the Syna- 
goguée, reading and expounding the law and the 
prophets, was learning the lesson of obedience to 
manifested duty, and fitting himself to be the Sa- 
viour of his people. 

2d. That he who livesin perfect obedience tothe 
divine will, carries about him wherever he goes the 
evidence of sonship to the Highest. To the dovelike 
nature, heaven is ever open in blessing and the voice 
may be heard speaking to the soul, “Thou art my 
beloved son in whom I am well pleased.” 

That Jesus came to John to receive water baptism, 
and was baptised by him in the Jordan is made use 
of as an argument in favor of water baptism, as a rite 
of the Christain church. It is urged that Jesus, by 
submitting to baptism, established it asa perpetual 
ordinance, and set an example of obedience, that we, 
as his disciples, ought to follow. 

Friend, in the rise of the Society, were convinced 
that water baptismy was only to continue for a time, 
or until the church was prepared to accept the great 
truth of the baptism of the Holy Spirit implied in 
the words of John the Baptizer, “Inthe midst of you 
standeth one, whom ye know not ... . the 
same is he that baptiseth with the Holy Spirit 
He must increase, but I must decrease.” 

t is well to consider what Jesus meant when he 

to John, “Suffer it to be so now, for thus it 
becometh us to fulfill. all righteousness.” Do not 
these significant words open to the unbiased mind the 
connection between the dispensation of John and the 
work of Jesus? It is as if He had said: “It needs 
this act to complete thy work and open the way for 
the acceptance of the great truth that it symbolizes, 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit, which those will re- 
ceive who hear and believe the glad tidings I have 
come to proclaim.” 

Do they not teach us that henceforth the bap- 
tism that saves needs no sign or emblem? They to 
whom shall be given the power to become the sons 
of God will witness in themselves the washing of 
regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Spirit 
and rise into that newness of life of which the cleans- 
ing by water is a figure. 

In the account of the baptism of Jesus, as given 
by Luke, the reluctance of John to baptize Him is not 
mentioned, but Luke relates what all the others omit, 
that the manifestation of the Divine approval, in 
which they all substantially agree, came to Jesus, 
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after He, by prayer, had dedicated himself to the 


work that was opening before Him. It was then He 
heard the voice “Thou art my beloved son, in thee 
I am well pleased.” (Luke 3: 23.) 


“GETTING up in the world” is not glways really 
getting onward in the right sense One of the old . 
prophets speaks of the people as forsaking God, and 
Says that they have gone away backward. Every 
step away from the Lord is really a step backward. 
It is like turning one’s face away from the sun, and 
walking toward darkness. It is leaving home and 
going toward eternal homelessness and orphanagé. 
A man may be “rising” in business, in wealth, in his 
profession, socially, intellectually, even ecclesiasti- 
cally, and really not be rising at all. There are 
two standards of life,—this world’s and Christ’s; we 
may be making progress according to the former, and 
at the same time going backward according to the 
latter. Away from God is always downward, no 
matter if we beclimbingamongmen. Getting nearer 
to God in heart, in life, is always getting onward; 
though in the world’s scale we may be descending. 
We need, therefore, to watch our hearts and our 
spiritual life when we are prospering in earthly ways. 
We are likely to be greatly troubled if we lose money, 
or property or position ; but it is a far worse calamity 
if we lose faith, or love, or spirituality, or tenderness 
of conscience, or the friendship of God. We need to 
beware lest, while we are going forward enthusias- 
tically in men’s eyes, we may be going backward as 
God and angels see us.—Selected. 


U.S. Consut Serer, at Cape Town, has sent to 
the State Department a report on leprosy in the South. 
The first case of leprosy in Cape Colony was intro- 
duced by Malay slaves more than one hundred years 
ago, but not until 1845 was any attempt made by the 
government tostamp out the disease. In that year a 
leper asylum was established at Robben Island, seven 
miles from Cape Town, and up to 1884, 744 lepers had 
been admitted to the institution, and comprised but 
a very small portion of the leper population, as the 
segregation of lepers was not made compulsory. The 
rapid increase of the disease, particularly among the 
European population, as described in the reports of 
district surgeons, has aroused the colonial govern- 
ment to action ; and a second and larger asylum isin 
process of construction, the present accommodation 
being wholly inadequate to provide for all! the afflic- 
ted applying for admission. 


Tue “ Normaland Agricultural Institute” at Hamp- 
ton, Va., under the administration of Gen. 8.C. Arm- 
strong, which aims to supply colored teachers for the 
common schools of the south, and to plant a Christian 
civilization among the Indians, has now 65 teachers, 
536 Negro pupils, and 140 Indian students. Six hun- 
dred of its graduates and 200 of its under-graduates 
are now teaching about 45,000 colored children in 
public schools. Besides the intellectual training 
given at the Hampton school, instruction is given in 
a number of industrial departments. 
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OATHS. 

IT is gratifying to all who are zealous for the promo- 
tion of Christianity, to note any progress towards a 
truer appreciation of the noble utterances of Jesus in 
that incomparable sermon on the mount, wherein, 
amongst the many other great truths enunciated by 
him he declares that men shall “swear not at all.” 
Though very slow is the onward march towards the 
general recognition and full acceptance of those 
truths, yet onward it is, as the close observer cannot 
fail to see. 

In an exchange paper of quite recent date, a cor- 
respondent writing on the subject of oaths quotes 
(from a pamphlet written by an English Judge, the 
late Sir John Meller) some points of especial interest 
to Friends on this subject, that of judicial oaths, on 
account of which our predecessors suffered so much 
previous to their liberation by act of Parliament in 
1721, when they were permitted to affirm. 

Judge Miller is quoted thus: “ Profoundly con- 
vinced by a long judicial experience of the general 
worthlessness of oaths, especially in cases where their 
falsity cannot be tested by cross-examination or be 
criminally punished, I have become an advocate for 
the abolition of oaths as the test of truth; but I 
would retain the punishment for false declarations 
wherever at present the law prescribes a penalty for 
a ‘false oath.’” He further adds: “ An honest than’s 
testimony will not be made more true under the sanc- 
tion of an oath, and a dishonest man will only be af- 
fected by the dread of temporal punishment.” 

The learned judge also deals with the oath of al- 
legiance required of every duly elected representa- 
tive before he can sit and vote in Parliament. This, 
he said, is ‘an unnecessary, vain, and therefore pro- 
fane oath ; for, since it cannot extend the duty or in- 
crease the obligation of allegiance, it necessarily fol- 
lows that it is a ‘taking of the name of God in 
vain.’” 

The same correspondent refers also to Tolstoi, the 
Russian writer, whose expression on this subject is 
also given, showing that in that almost unknown land 
the light is breaking: “I am convinced,” says Tolstoi, 
“that the oath is destructive to my true welfare and 
that of others. What once seemed to me right and 








——_——= 
important,—the promise of fidelity to the goverg. 
ment supported by the oath, the exacting of oaths 
from others, and all acts contrary to conscience done 
because of the oath, now seem to me wrong and deg. 
picable. Therefore, I can no longer evade the com. 
mandment of Jesus forbidding the oath.” 

We can but rejoice when representative men are 
enabled to see so clearly on this subject, and it ig to 
be hoped that their light will spread farther and faster 
now than it did from the Friends two hundred yearg 
ago. Surely from their faithfulness the soil is better 
prepared to receive the seed; and we who rejoice to 
have received this inheritance of clear views concern. 
ing the teaching of Jesus, should by a careful adher. 
ence to them, continue to show to the world how emi. 
nently practical they are. 





In the address by Joseph Wharton, to the Gradu- 
ating Class at Swarthmore College, published two 
weeks ago, the word “dangers,” where it occurs the 
second time, in the seventh line from the top of the 
second column, should be “ powers,” so that it would 
read : “ You have already escaped or overcome many 
dangers, and have gained many powers.” 








DEATHS. 

LEVIS.—Suddenly, First-day evening, Seventh month 
3d, Rebecca O. Levis, in her 63d year, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

THOMAS.—On Sixth month 29th, 1887, at Topeka, Kan- 
sas while on a visit to their son, Jonathan Thomas, Sarah 
Thomas, wife of Lukens Thomas, Lumberville, Pa., in the 
65th year of her age. On the 5th of Seventh month, the 
remains were interred at Solebury, Pa., of which monthly 
meeting she was a member. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


THE closing exercises of Chappaqua Mountain In- 
stitute, N. Y., took place during the week ending 
Sixth month 25th. A local journal, from whose report 
we obtain some facts concerning them, says “ They 
were fully up to any of those of preceding years.” 
The junior class gave a literary entertainment on the 
afternoon of the 22d, and members of the senior class 
a similar entertainment on the following afternoon. 
On the 24th the “Commencement” exercises 0¢- 
curred, and diplomas were given to two graduates. 
Elwood Burdsall, of Port Chester, presented the di- 
plomas and an address was delivered by Judge W. H. 
Robertson, ex-Collector of the Port of New York. 
On the 28th ult. the annual reunion of friends and 
former students was held, some 150 to 175 persons 
being present, of whom 90 signed the register as stu- 
dents of previous years. This was a very pleasant 
gathering. Addresses were made by James E. Clark 
and Asa Alling ;and Prof. Foster, teacher of mathe 
matics, and others spoke of the future work of the 
school. A plan for raising funds to pay off the debt 
of the institution was suggested and discussed. 
From a circular sent out, it appears that the Insti- 
tute was established by Purchase Quarterly Meeting, 
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and opened in Eleventh month, 1870. The cost was 
$41,423, of which $30,173 was obtained from subscrip- 
tions, and $11.250 from loans. During the first four 
years there was an aggregate net profit of $8,665.09, but 
the depression, after 1873, reduced the attendance,and 
up to 1884 there was an annual deficit, though usual- 
ly a small one. In 1885 the building was destroyed 
by fire, but was rebuilt and the school again opened 
on the 12th of Tenth month, 1886, “with an in- 
creased attendance, an able corps of teachers, and a 
fine class of pupils.” The new building is 180 feet 
long, 50 feet deep, very substantially constructed, 
with plumbling and drainage of the most approved 
character. The cost has been something over $66,- 
000, of which $22,000 is a debt. The value of the 
property is estimated at $75,000. Friends of Purchase 
Quarter are making earnest efforts to pay off the debt, 
and “one of the most faithful workers in this effort 
since its commencement stands ready to give one- 
tenth of the amount required.” 

LANDS IN SEVERALTY: NOTE FROM SENA- 

TOR DAWES. 

SENATOR Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, who 
was the most prominent advocate of the Land-in- 
Severalty measure, in Congress, (and whose letter we 
quoted from, two weeks ago), will probably prepare 
for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, soon, a statement 
of the features of the bill, the need for them, and the 
advantages which it is to be hoped will accrue to the 
Indians. Meantime, he saysin a note to the editors: 

“T observe that Paul Tomlinson in his letter [in 
Second month, 1887] to you, says: 

‘That Senator Dawes is, (or has been), in collusion 
with some of the most treacherous and fraudulent Indian 
Agents is not difficult of proof.’ 

As this person is a stranger to me, and as he has 
published this grave charge in your paper, I wish you 
would request him to furnish you for publication the 
‘proof’ upon which he relies in making it. If Iam 
such a character it is quite time your readers knew it, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

NOTES BY THE WAY. 
THE observer who recalls how greatly the Irish peo- 
ple were employed about fifty years ago, in the se- 
vere labor of constructing our public works, can 
hardly fail to be surprised at the extent to which im- 
migrants of other nations are now occupied in corres- 
ponding kinds of labor. The number of Italian boys 
on the streets of Philadelphia is quite remarkable. 
(But as I do not speak Italian, I may confound na- 
tionalities.) 

How shall the poor immigrant earn his living, 
and improve his condition? A man with a hand- 
organ was heard grinding music upon the street ; and 
& woman in a near house expressed sympathy for 
him. But her son did not feel as she did. “Let 
him go to work!” said the son. How the poor for- 
eigner does go to work was exemplified in a case 
which came before the Women’s Society for prevent- 
ing Cruelty to. Animals. This society, besides its 
paid agents, has several voluntary ones, acting with- 


out compensation. One of these complained of a 
man, (perhaps a Polish Jew), who was seen driving 
a horse, suffering from disease and in a very bad 
state, on the Main street of Germantown. The man 
was apprehended and fined ten dollars, which money 
he borrowed. The agent of the Society, who was 
sent to the man’s house at Richmond to look into the 
matter, was moved to compassion at the poverty of 
the family. The man was a rag-picker; there were 
children, but the house was nearly or quite bare of 
food. In this state of things it was suggested that’ 
the Society should remit the fine. But to this the 
Friend who had caused the arrest, was opposed ; as 
the case was a flagrant one; and he did not wish the 
example lost. So the Women’s Society concluded to 
buy the suffering animal from the owner to put it to 
death. When they gave the man about twelve dol- 
lars his joy was great. 

Furthermore the case of the family was reported 
to the Society for Organizing Charity, who investi- 
gated the matter, found them to be worthy of aid and 
determined that they should not be left to suffer. 

*” * * 

Eriaut sons and three daughters were born to Dr. 
Joseph Parrish and his wife, formerly - of this city. 
Among my recollections of Cherry street meeting, the 
first one in this city built here by our Friends after 
the Separation, is seeing Dr. Parrish who sat in the 
gallery, a man of genial presence, who wore fair 
topped boots. The family has been more especially 
recalled to my mind by meeting one of the daughters 
who tells me that three of the sons are still living. 
(Our friend Dillwyn lately deceased, was the eldest 
child.) John, a minister among Friends, lives at 
Woodbury, N. J. ;—Samuel, a Friend, in this city ; and 
Dr. Joseph Parrish, not now a Friend, lives at Bur- 
lington, N.J. He has now gone to London to attend 
an International Congress to consider inebriety or 
drunkenness “ medically and from a purely scientific 
standpoint.” P. E. Grpsons. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—Subscriptions for the Endowed ‘Professorship 
have been, thus far, for sums varying from $25 to 
$300 each. One subscription’ for $1000 has been re- 
ceived. Friends are requested to send in to the col- 
lege the amount of each subscription, as received. 
Additional blanks will be forwarded upon applica- 
tion. Subscribers will frequently receive reports of 
the condition of the subscription. 

—President Magill will speak during this month 
and next at various places within the limits of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting. His subject will be “ The 
Proper Relation between Colleges and Schools.” His 
engagements are as follow : 

Bush Creek, Md., Second-day, Seventh month 25. 

Pipe Creek, Md., Third-day, Seventh month 26. 

Menallen, Pa., Fifth-day, Seventh month 28. 

Huntingdon, Pa., Sixth-day, Seventh month 29. 

Duaning’s Creek, Pa., First-day, Seventh mo, 31. 

Bald Eagle, Pa., Second-day, Eighth month 1. 

Centre, Pa., Fourth-day, Eighth month 3. 

West Branch, Pa., Fifth-day, Eighth month 4. 
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Sandy Spring, Md., First-day, Eighth month 7. 
Woodlawn, Va., Fifth-day, Eighth month 11. 
Fairfax, Va., Sixth-day, Eighth month 12. 
Goose Creek, Va., First-day, Eighth month 14. 
Winchester, Va., Fourth-day, Eighth month 17. 


Back Creek, Va., Seventh-day, Eighth month 20. 


The Ridge, Va., First-day, (A. M.), Eighth mo. 21. 

Hopewell, Va., First-day, (P. M.), Eighth mo. 21. 

Oxford, Pa., Seventh-day, Eighth month 27. 

West Nottingham, Pa., First-day, Eighth mo, 28. 

Other engagements can be made between the 
above meetings when time will permit. 

—The steamer, The Queen, on which the four 


Swarthmore students sailed, reached Liverpool on 
the 5th instant. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Ann Packer, a minister of Green Plain Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio, has a minute from that meeting to 
visit all the meetings belonging to Miami Quarter, 
and also all the meetings belonging to White Water 
Quarter, and appoint meetings and visit families as 
way opens. She is now engaged in that service, with 


Elizabeth A. Davis, of Waynesville, as companion. 


EARTH SINGS HER PARABLES. 


BY CLARA THWAITES. 
EARTH sings her parables of loss and gain 
In boldest speech. 
Yet heights sublime which spirits shall attain 
She cannot reach. 
Aerial whispers float o'er land and sea— 
“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Her royal purples and her crowns of gold, 
Her white attire, 
The sceptered lilies which her summers hold 
With flames afire, 
All fajl to see the glory we shall see— 
“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Who from unsightly bulb or slender root 
Could guess aright 
The glory of the flower, the fern, the fruit, 
In summer’s height ? 
Through tremulous shadows voices call to me, 
“It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Triumphant guesses from the seer and sage 
Through shadows dart, 

And tender meanings on the poet’s page 
Console the heart. 

O songs prophetic! though so sweet are ye— 
“Tt doth not yet appear whut we shall. be.”— Ex. 
THE THREE-FOLD TESTIMONY. 

**God is Love.’’—St. JoHN. 
“ God is the summit of Truth.’””-—Emerson. 
“God is the best that man can know.”"—M. ARNOLD. 


STILL from faith to faith uplifted, 
Living out his sense of right, 

Man moves Godward through the ages ; 
Climbing slow from height to height. 


“ Father, Son, and Holy Spirit” 
So the earlier souls confess ; 
We their latest heirs inherit 
Love and Truth and Righteousness. 


Christlike Love—the eternal human, 
Shall walk with us through all time ; 

Righteousness—the eternal helpful, 
Lifts us toward truth sublime. 


Something grander than our finite, 
Something higher than our best, 
All enfolding, all upholding, 
To the soul made manifest. 


This is God, the great Eternal. 
Be he what he may, or where ; 
In his being He uniteth 
Wisdom, love, and helpful care. 


—ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON, 


LOSS AND GAIN. 
IF the June rose could guess 
Before the sunbeam wooed her from the bud, 
And reddened into life her faint young blood, 
What blight should fall upon her loveliness, 
What darkness of decay, what shroud of snow— 
Would the rose ever blow ? 


If the wild lark could feel 
When first between two worlds he caroled clear, 
Voicing the ecstasy of either sphere, 
What apathy of song should o’er him steal, 
What broken accents and what faltering wing— 
Would the lark ever sing ? 


Alas, and yet alas, 
For glory of existence that shall pass! 
For pride of beauty and for strength of song! 
Yet were the untried life a deeper wrong. 
Better a single throb of being win, 
Than never to have been ! 


—KaTE PUTNAM OsGoop. ‘ 


“THE NEIGHBORHOOD CHILDREN:” A 
SCHOOL TEACHER’S STORY. 


“MY father died when I was three months old, and 
my mother when I wasa year and a half,” said the 
pretty, young school teacher. She and two of her old- 
est girls were having a chat at noon. 

“Why, who brought you up then?” asked one of 
them wonderingly. 

“The neighborhood.” 

“Why Miss Gove, what do you mean?” cried the 
girls together. 

“Just what I say, the neighborhood brought me 
up, and not only me, but my two brothers and my 
five sisters—there were eight of us in all.” 

“But how could the neighborhood bring you up; 
I never heard of such a thing.” 

“Her 1.” 

“Well I’ll tell you about it,” said Miss Gove, 
laughing. “I guess there’ll be time enough. Yousee 
after father died, mother had a pretty hard time to 
get along, but she was a very smart, courageous wo- 
man, and she managed to keep us all comfortable. 
She owned our little house clear, and with our cow 
and hens and garden, we had nearly enough to eat. 
Then she used to leave the younger children in 
charge of the older ones, and go out to do day’s work 
for the neighbors. They were good, honest, kind- 
hearted country people, who make the best neighbors 
in the world. She had a good faculty about patching 
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and mending, and making our clothes last, and we got 
along vary well till she took cold and died very sud- 
denly of pneumonia. Then the outlook was bad. 
There we were eight of us, the oldest only fourteen, 
with nothing in the world but a bit of a house and a 
cow and a few hens, besides our little patched gar- 
ments. 

“There were no relatives living to do anything for 
us; we were all alone. Of course I was too young to 
remember anything of this, but I tell it as I heard it 
afterward. People talked of sending us all; except 
my oldest sister, Annie, and my oldest brother, Frank, 
who, they thought, might go to live in families and 
work for their board, to the almshouse. We would 
be kept there until we were able to work. I don’t 
know how this plan came to be changed, or which of 
those blessed, good neighbors started the one which 
was finally adopted. 

“My very first recollection of anything of the 
whole matter is centered in a sweet, pretty young 
girl, whose name was Agnes Dean. But I did not 
know her by that name at all; I always called her 
mamma. That word, to this day, is always associated 
in my mind with a fair, slender, young girl, with beau- 
tiful yellow curls hanging down her back, and the 
mildest, rosiest, sweetest face. I can remember walk- 
ing with her, holding tight to her hand and looking 
up at her. Long before that, they tell me, she used 
to drag me about in alittle carriage, and rock me and 
tend me every minute she could get out of school. 
She was my sister Annie’s friend. Poor Annie had 


everything she could do to keep the house tidy and 
cook. She had no sewing or mending todo. One of 
the neighbors looked out for each of us, and we were 
well and tastily clad. Agnes Dean and her mother 


made my little things. Ican remembersome of them 
now ; they were nicer than my own poor mother could 
have got me,I suppose. There wasa little pink cash- 
mere hood, trimmed with swansdown, which I had 
one winter, and there was an embroidered blue dress, 
too. I don’t suppose all the other children fared 
quite as daintily as I perhaps. I was the youngest, 
and that may have made some difference; then the 
Deans were well-to-do people. But all of us had 
enough. Then, every week, the neighbors, by twos, 
took turns in cooking for us. Each Saturday night 
great batches of cookies and pies, loaves of bread, and 
.a big piece of roast meat came to our house. They 
lasted us over Sunday and far into the week if we 
managed prudently and we were all well instructed 
in prudent management by the neighbors. Perhaps, 
on the whole, we received more lasting benefit from 
their good advice than we did from their nice food 
and their warm dresses. 

“T have heard a good deal about its being a poor 
plan for children to have many masters, but it cer- 
tainly worked well in our case, and we are none of 
us any the worse for it. I suppose these neighbors 
must have been actuated by so much loving kindness 
and unselfish charity that they made wise rules. 
They all seemed to agree in them, too; perhaps they 
consulted before making them. Onerule, which | re- 
member, was: three cookies per day, and no more, 
for each child. Another was: to take off our best 


things and hang them up nicely in the closet, and 
put on our old ones, when we came home from 
church Sundays. When we were very naughty and 
it came to the neighbors’ knowledge we were pun- 
ished. My sister Annie had too gentle a disposition 
to make much of a disciplinarian, and we met with 
about all the retribution for our misdeeds away 
from home. 

“T can remember very well being called into a 
Mrs. Simmons’ one night,on my way from school, 
and being treated to a little switching with a twig of 
birch. I had flatly disobeyed my sister Annie in the 
presence of one of the neighbors, and Mrs. Sim- 
mons, being told, had taken the matter into her own 
hands. After I had been whipped she kissed me, 
and told me with tears in her eyes that she did it for 
my good, because I hadn’t any mother to teach me, 
and she wanted me to grow up to be a good woman. 

“We went by the name of the ‘ neighborhood 
children.’ Everybody for half a mile around seemed 
to have an interest and proprietorship in us, the 
young as well as old. I remember one funny thing 
which happened at school. One of the little boys 
was teasing brother Charlie, when another boy, mere 
mite himself, stepped up indignantly with: ‘I 
should think you’d know better than to plague one 
of these children, Willy Tompkins.’ 

“The neighbors never deserted us; we were the 
neighborhood children till we were children no 
longer and able to do for ourselves. One after an- 
other grew up and found a place inthe world. I am 
the youngest, and here Iam teaching. All of us are 
comfortable and prosperous, and I believe we owe it 
all to being brought up by the neighborhood. They 
keep their kind interest in us now ; we think of them 
as so many fathers and mothers. They are always 
looking out for us in some way. Why, I owe my sit- 
uation here to one of them. There, now, you know 
how I was brought up by the neighborhéod.” 

The bell was just beginning to ring. “ Miss Gove,” 
said one of the girls, hesitatingly, “ you didn’t tell us 
what became of the girl with the yellow curls, the 
one you called ‘ mamma.’ ” 

“She is dead, dear; she and her husband both. 
And—Annie and I are bringing up her little orphan 
daughter.”—Mary E. W1Lk1s, in Congregationalist. 


CO-OPERATION AS A SOLUTION OF THE 
LABOR PROBLEM. 


THE best thinkers on economic topics seem to be 
more nearly unanimous than ever before in the 
opinion that codperation is to be the ultimate solution 
of the industrial problems of our day. This view 
was held, it is well known, by the Christian socialists 
of England thirty-five years ago, and at that time 
they had mapped out pretty clearly the form of co- 
dperation which they thought future society would 
adopt. Among them were some of the most gifted 
Englishmen of this century, who have demonstrated 
long ago that they were not mere visionaries, but 
that, on the contrary, they far excelled in practical 
wisdom their detractors. Many of these early Chris- 
tian socialists, now old men, after a life rich in ex- 
perience, still maintain their former opinion about 
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coéperation. Mr. Thomas Hughes, for example, 
writes: “I still look to this movement as the best 
hope for England and other lands.” 

John Stuart Mill frequently gave expression to 
somewhat similar views, althongh he doubtless held 
that public authority would play a more important 
role in future industrial society than did the Chris- 
tian socialists. He sympathized—at any rate in his 
later days—to greater extent with the State socialists 
of the Continent. Perhaps the result of recent 
studies in economics is best given by Professor Henry 
C. Adams in these words: “ The codperative princi- 
ple is the one to which the wages system must give 
way; but what particular form industrial organiza- 
tion will take no one can say.” 

The world has ever been restless under any social 
system which tolerated a separation of labor and cap- 
ital; for although the things for which these words 
stand may, as the trite saying has it, be allies, not 
enemies, the same has not always been true of those 
who furnish capital and labor; nor can any honest 
man say that their interests are precisely identical. 
The point of divergence of interests is so sharp, and 
the ultimate separation so wide, as to give a good deal 
of support to the doctrine that their enmity lies in 
the nature of things. They have not always been so 
separated as they are to-day. In the Middle Ages 
production was carried on under the guidance of 
men who owned their tools and employed them with 
their own hands. Capital was not an important sep- 
arate factor, for it was, as a rule, united with labor in 
ownership. Still earlier, and also still later, we have 
slavery, which united labor and capital in the same 
hands, namely, the hands of the master, who owned 
labor precisely as he owned capital. Both were chat- 
tels. The arguments urged for this union by the 
ablest advocates of slavery were powerful. Again 
and again were pointed out the impossibility of per- 
manently harmonious social relations, should labor 
and capital be supplied by two distinct industrial 
classes. They were never satisfactorily answered on 
this point. But their conclusion was nevertheless 
unwarranted. The first stage in the evolution of in- 
dustrial society finds labor and capital united, and 
the stage of evolution to which we-must come will 
also witness their union, but there will be this radi- 
cal difference: in the one period of evolution they 
are united in the hands of the capitalist ; in the 
other, they will be found in the hands of the labor- 
ers. 


As John Stuart Mill says, this must be brought 
about by a development of the partnership principle. 
No one, as already stated, can tell exactly what form 
this will take, but some things seem already clear. 
Corporations will play an important part in this de- 
velopment, as they gradually become more demo- 
cratic in their tendencies. Corporations and codper- 
ative enterprises will become more and more nearly 
assimilated until they can scarcely be distinguished. 
President Francis A. Walker, in his Treatise on Politi- 
cal Economy, dwells on the importance of industrial 
leadership, and believes that codperative enterprises 
have not a great future because the captains of indus- 
try are not in their employ. Every word which he 





says about the importance of the services rendered by 
leaders in the economic world is true, but there are 
two things which he overlooks: First, the power of 
perfect organization, which is daily becoming more 
apparent in every domain of life, and which is now 
achieving triumphs remarkable beyond precedent, 
The second is the fact that the captains of industry 
will vet be found at the head of codperative enter. 
prises. It was that kind of codperation which we 
find in corporations which first gave them their preg- 
ent position—which, it may almost be said, first 
called them into existence. When corporations be- 
come more truly codperative with respect to the 
labor element, the captains of industry will not dis. 
appear. 

Some have advocated a total suppression of corpo- 
rations ; but, even were this possible, it is plain that 
it would be a retrogade movement. There is, for- 
tunately, a conservative middle ground between the 
radicalism which would sweep away these useful in- 
dustrial forms and the equally dangerous obstinacy 
which rejects all suggestions of change. The argu- 
ments advanced by the enemies of corporations must 
convince any fair-minded man that there are evils 
inseparably connected with corporations as they exist 
to-day in the United States, but an analysis of these 
arguments reveals the fact that they do not apply 
equally to all classes of corporations.—Proressor R. T, 
Exy, in Harper’s Magazine. 


LITERATURE AND VICE. 
ANNA Garlin Spencer, of Troy, N. Y., has contributed 
to the Social Purity Series for “ mothers’ meetings,” 
published by the Woman’s Temperance Publishing 
Association, of Chicago, a valuable paper upon “ Lit- 
erature and Vice,” from which we quote the follow- 
ing: 

Another point which parents must think of seri- 
ously in studying the effects of literature upon vicious 
tendencies, is the influence of the daily press. The 
newspaper is almost the sole literature of millions 
of families; of more people by far than read books 
or magazines. The “story-papers” before alluded to 
are, with a few honorable exceptions, weakening to 
the mind, and enervating or positively hurtful to the 
moral sense. They give low ideals of life, false pic- 
tures of society, and strained or over-stimulating 
play of incidents; but numerous and widely circula- 
ted as these story papers are, the daily newspaper is 
doubtless read by a hundred where these are read 
by one. The agency, then, affecting social purity 
most widely and directly through the printed word, 
is the ordinary daily press. What is its teaching and 
influence? , 

There are clean journals, giving news and not 
vulgar gossip; giving a full record of the time, of the 
evil as well as the good, as a true newspaper must do; 
but showing by the space given respectively to each, 
that they hold great movements in the conduct of 
public affairs to be of more importance than small 
details of personal vice and crime. But of how many 
newspapers is this true? In how many is the eye first 
attracted by showy headings relating to the evil do- 
ings of insignificant people, or vulgar details of per 
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sonal gossip? In how many is to be found a disgust- 
ing particularity in all reports of scandals and ob- 
scenities? In how many is the space not devoted to 
advertisements given much more largely to the vi- 
cious than to the good side of life? In how many are 
the “police court reports” and the “about town 
notes” modeled after the Police Gazette columns rather 
than after any decent sheet ? 

If complaint is made to the editor respecting these 
points, he declares he “ must make a paper that will 
sell.’ And is this really what sells best? An ac- 
count of private affairs which only the most auda- 
cious insolence could gain knowledge of? A minute 
photograph of the personality of the meanest and 
commonest people who gain notoriety by a murder 
ora theft or a foul social sin? A detailed descrip- 
tion of the animalism of human nature? A “ real- 
istic” picture of the mental idiocy and moral demen- 
tia of poor creatures whom a decent respect for so- 
ciety, or spark of pity for the unfortunate, would 
alike hide under the veil of silence; is this, indeed, 
what sells? ” 

Then must the work of mothers’ meetings, as respects 
“literature and vice,” begin with the public taste 
which forms the popular daily newspaper, and re- 
form -it ! 

What the spoken word of the old civilization was 
in the education of the people the printed word is 
now. 

Let mothers and fathers see to it that the daily 
press, the cheap story-paper, the widely circulated 
books, and all the reading matter which enters the 
home, or is suffered to influence the child, is pure in 
tone, and elevating to mind and to heart. 
































































THE WOMAN QUESTION IN RUSSIA. 


than in the nihilism of the young students and the 
or rather the freedom, of women. 


riage the administration of her own fortune. 


very different. 


continent to attempt it. 


a ae. ee 


Dupiey Fou.ke, in Woman’s Journal. 







THE radical bent of the Russian mind, or its leaning 
toward new and bold ideas, is shown in other ways 







ignorant religious sects among the common people. 
One example of this, borrowed from the last ten or 
fifteen years, is the movement for the emancipation, 
The Russians do 
not like to use the word “ emancipation” in this re- 
gard; they like to say that among them woman is 
emancipated, because the law leaves to her at mar- 
So they 
generally speak in Russia of the “ woman question.” 

The excesses by which it has been compromised, 
do not prevent this movement of female emancipation 
from being one of the most interesting and character- 
istic phenomena of Russian society of to-day. In 
this respect, Russia is, of all the States of the con- 
tinent, that which comes nearest to the Anglo-Saxon 
countries, although, in the two cases, claims which 
are quite alike at the bottom are shown under aspects 
If any revolution should take place 
hereafter in laws or social customs, Russia will be, 
without doubt, one of the first countries of the old 
Meanwhile, she has already 
made experiments in the higher education of women, 
someof which might serve as a model to States which 
think themselves much further advanced.—WILLIAM 









ORANGES IN THE NORTH. 

IN the entire range of available plants for house cul- 
ture, no other family will give better satisfaction for 
the same amount of care than the citrus. The only 
exception that can be offered is on account of the 
bulk of old specimens which necessarily makes them 
difficult to move. This may be remedied by the use 
of strong castors securely fastened to the bottom of 
the tub, or by having stout iron handles so curved as 
to allow the insertion of poles by which four men 
may carry. Cedar is the best material for tubs, and 
should be well hooped and thoroughly painted both 
inside and out. To secure a perfect drainage (which 
is of the greatest importance to grow oranges success- 
fully) numerous large holes should be bored in the 
bottom. Two or three inches of broken pots and 
small lumps of charcoal should be first thrown in to 
draw off the surplus water from the roots. Over these 
sprinkle a little moss to keep the interstices open, 
and then fill in the potting soil, which should be 
merely light rotted turfy earth with a fair proportion 
of well decayed manure and alittle sand. In potting, 
pound the soil firm; much depends upon this simple 
operation. Water liberally when the plants are grow- 
ing freely, but seldom when they are ina state of rest. 
Most cases of poor health in the citrus family are 
caused by injudicious watering, uncongenial soil, or 
improper drainage. Oranges must have a season of 
rest during winter, and will always grow better and 
fruit more certainly the succeeding year if kept over 
winter in a cool room. 

They are fond of moisture on the foliage at all 
seasons, so that a weekly sponging of the leaves 
when in the house will prove highly useful. Those 
who have the advantage of a greenhouse can syringe 
their trees, which answers still better. But in the 
case of greenhouse culture, care must be taken not 
to allow the temperature to rise too high. A struct- 
ure that will grow camellias, azaleas, Chinese prim- 
roses, and kindred plants, will answer for orange and 
lemons. Very few insects attack these plants except- 
ing the troublesome “snail” which can be destroyed 
by scrubbing off with a tooth-brush, using whaleoil 
soap to forma lather. Seeding trees cannot be de- 
pended on for fruiting, as they are liable to produce a 
crop of indifferent quality. When young, say two or 
three years old, they should be budded with scions 
taken from a bearing tree of some approved kind. 
One of the finest for size and excellent flavor is the 
Maltese Blood, a variety with red flesh and very sweet 
and juicy. The St. Michael is another first-class 
orange, of rather small size but luciously sweet and 
juicy, with an exceedingly thin rind. Some of the or- 
chardist in Florida enumerate over 100 varieties in 
their collections, but it is doubtful if any are superior 
to the above for growingin tubs. Thelittle Otaheitian 
Dwarf forms a neat ornamental shrub, but the fruit is 
worthless to eat. The large lemon, lime, and shad- 


dock all may be grown as directed above. 
—JostaH Hoopss in the New York Tribune. 






without His permission, nor without His support, but 
without His inspiration. 
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THOUGHTS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 
PERSONAL interest will ever be the leading factor 
in progress. Public spirit induces the general move- 
ment—but what good is that to me? is the prevailing 
thought with the masses. The Forestry Association 
will do well to appeal to patriotism—it will do still 
better to show that direct individual interest is closely 
allied to the general good. ‘In the first branch of the 
subject literature abounds, and efforts have been 
fruitful—in the last one much has yet to be done. 
Few farmers or landed proprietors, have been brought 
to recognize a direct personal interest in setting out 
trees. We offer to reduce their road-tax if they will 
set trees along the roadsidé, but the practical answer 
is that, even with that inducement, “It will not 
pay.” We offer trees for nothing if farmers will set 
them out, but the answer is still, “ It will not pay.” 
We say we will endeavor to reduce the taxes on your 
forest-land, but there is the same answer, “ Not even 
that will make it pay.” It is here that the Forestry 
Association has to select the ground for the battle. 
In my opinion, the fight can be safely made, and the 
victory won. 

Long ago, in the Penn Monthly, I showed that we 
could expect little from individual effort. We may 
show a young man of thirty that a plantation of 
twenty-five or thirty acres would be immensely profit- 
able when he reached sixty. It would be a nice lay- 
ing-up of money for old age, or a capital life-insur- 
ance for his family, in case of an earlier death. But 
few men care to deliberately lock up ground for acen- 
tury or half-a-century. In anew country like ours, 
changing conditions make it probable that, before 
that time, land may be worth much more than the 
forest, long before the forest has reached market 
vaiue. The minds of few men are proof against these 
considerations. 

The remedy is in co-operative associations. A 
stock company should be formed, large enough to se- 
cure tracts of sufficient size to employ a force to look 
after the trees properly. The stock would always be 
worth more than its added interest, because the trees 
are nearing their market value. If one wanted 
money before the trees were mature, the stock would 
find a ready market. Of course there would be de- 
tails in the carrying out of such a project that would 
require good judgment. The land to be secured 
might be in locations that would be improving, so 
that after the century of timber, there would be 
money in the ground also. This would give value to 
the stock as time rolled along. The trees best adap- 
ted to the weather would also require good judgment, 
and there are many other similar matters of detail, 
but which an expert in forestry management could 
work out for such a company. 

The only objection I ever heard to such @ meas- 
ure is the danger of loss through forest fires. But 
there are no forest fires in new forests. Fires only 
become serious in old forests, where, from the mass 
of old and dead wood everywhere, the flames are 
cordially invited. 5 

The best of lessons are given by example. No 
teaching has the force that comes from that which 
has been done. It can be easily shown that forest- 
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planting is very profitable on a fifty-year plan. In, 
dividuals cannot work thus far ahead, but corpora. 
tions may.—THomas MEEHAN, in Forest Leaves. 


ROSES IN BULGARIA. 
BULGARIA, the little country in Europe which we 
hear so much about of late, is a veritable rose garden 
in itself. In no part of the world has the culti- 
vation of the rose come so near perfection as in thig 
small state; and although the soil and atmosphere 
of the country has much to do with the success of 
the work, the native inhabitants have made such a 
long and careful study of the plant and its needs, 
that they have created wonders out of their fields of 
blooming roses. As is well known, the flowers are 
grown there for the purpose of extracting the pre- 
cious aroma known as “ Otto of Rose;” but this cir- 
cumstance does not detract in the least from the ap- 
pearance of the roses. The bushes require considera- 
ble care and attention, and they are seldom allowed 
to attain a height of over six feet. 

In the great rose gardens, where the flowers are 
ruised for manufacturing the “Otto of Rose,” the 
bushes are seldom grafted or budded. The roots 
forming the bushes of a young rose garden are taken 
from the old bushes and carefully buried with plenty 
of manure, where they send up young shoots. These 
reach their full growth in about five years, and for 
fifteen years will yield large crops of roses. When 
an old bed begins to fail, the bushes are cut away and 
new shoots allowed to spring up, or the whole field 
plowed up and roots from another bed set out in 
their place. A successful rose-grower keeps several 
rose gardens at all times in different stages of devel- 
opment, so that when one garden begins to be un- 
productive another one is about ready to come in. 
The roses blossom in the latter part of May when all 
the neighborhood is employed in picking them and 
getting them to the distillery. 

In addition to the great industry of extracting 
the precious aroma from the roses, the inhabitants of 
Bulgara make quite a business of exporting rose slips 
and roots to different countries. The facility with 
which the roses grow in the fertile valleys of that’ 
country makes it a profitable business to raise the 
bushes for market. The cuttings for buds are sent 
hundreds of miles, packed in long grass and sur- 
rounded with straw disposed longitudinally. But the 
particular rose, from which the Otto of Rose is made, 
the Rosa moschata, cannot be grown with much suc- 
cess in any other part of Europe. Attemps have 
been made frequently to cultivate it in the South of 
France, but all such experiments have proved a fail- 
ure. The slips and roots of the bushes are sent to 
different parts of Europe, where the rose is grown in 
some of the principal publicgardens. The aroma is 
so sweet that it will scent up the whole room if kept 
in-doors, and will even impregnate the outside at- 
mosphere of a garden with its penetrating odor.— 
Vick’s Magazine. 


*TIs always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakeuing continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 


‘ellow. 
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THE EVILS OF GIFT GIVING. 
SHAM and show, perplexity, annoyance, and ex- 
travagance have crept into the customs of gift giving. 
‘Though one may make a gift out of the depth of the 
heart, and do it becomingly and unassumingly, yet 
it seems as if a dozen influences were bearing on him 
to force him into a greater expense than he can af- 
ford or to give where he is reluctant to do so or 
where he must make a show of the article given. 
Quiet, unostentatious, spontaneous giving shines 
brightly, when we find it amid the dreary heartless- 
ness, the gaudy show, and the heartburnings that often 
accompany the formal giving that is a part of social life. 

The reader may call to mind some wedding or 
birthday anniversary that she is invited to help cele- 
prate. The problem of all problems, even outrank- 
ing the common, “ What shall I wear?” then is, 
“What present shall I send?” It is not enougb to 
go and participate in the social duties and to be cor- 
dial in well wishing and congratulation, for none of 
this will pardon the neglect or oversight of the gift. 
There will be the question, “ Where is Mrs. Jackson’s 
present,” and then the unpleasant comment, if she 
has made none. 

So Mrs. Jackson sets out to find some compromise 
between pride and purse, perhaps poverty, something 
that costs no more than absolutely compulsory and 
yet looks as if it were worth a great deal more, some- 
thing that the other guests will not look at slight- 


ingly, if not speak of contemptuously, or at least | 


think of in the same spirit. 

And then the guests compare these proxies of 
themselves and put themselves on exhibition, after a 
fashion, about in the same way that they would do 
if they were to stand up before a committee of critics 
and have the style and elegance of their clothing 
passed upon. The show is at last over, but the jeal- 
ousies and heartburnings remain, the fear that re- 
spectability has been endangered by the insignifi- 
cance of the gift, or the overtopping consciousness of 
a few that they each made the best or one of the best 
pressents of the lot. 

Afterwards, as is more or less the custom in some 
parts of the country, the names of the donors and a 
brief description of their gifts appear in some news- 
paper, there to undergo further comparison and criti- 
cism and all the train of accompaniments. Finally, 
if the present was valuable enough, it may find its 
way toa shop where duplicate presents are bought 
and sold, so little did the receiver care about the per- 
sonality of the giver or of such little use is it to the re- 
cipient among several other presents of the same kind 

Gift extortion and compulsory gift making are. 
little less than sinful, if they are short of that. Gifts 
are by no means always the tokens of friendship, and 
when combined with the abuses that are often made 
to accompany them, they are demoralizing, they are 
unpleasant features of what take the form of duties, 
and they are dark spots in social life. 

Something is wrong when a present is made a test 
of social standing, or when it is made the prerequisite 
for performing a social act. There is an opportunity 
for reform, when what is apparently a friendly deed, 
is confessedly empty of honest intent, when it is 
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burdensome, annoying, compulsory, false-hearted, or 
made for show, or evidence of wealth or merely for 
social conformity. 

The only excuse that one can make for these 
abuses of gift making is that their compulsory feat- 
ures have the effect of putting people into the habit 
of making presents at a time when their friendly feel- 
ings have not become strong enough to prompt the act 
unaided. With the growth of these feelings, the cus- 
tom gradually gets a better and surer foundation and 
stands more plainly in harmony with civilization. A 
gift should be an embodiment of sentiment, from 
which cost should be totally divorced as an element of 
weight, and with which no social compulsion should 
be linked, except the compulsion of a spontaneous 
expression of feelings. The world is not good enough 
for this yet, but some attempt, if only a feeble one, if 
general enough, would be a green oasis in the social 
desert.—Good Housekeeping. 


FIR PILLOWS. 

NOW that pillows made of the “ spills” or foliage of 
the balsam fir tree, (abies balsamea) not only are con- 
sidered fashionable, but highly beneficial in the treat- 
ment of many ailments, such as insomnia, nervous- 
ness, headache, catarrh, and lung diseases, etc., it 
may be well to know how best to prepare the green 
spills. The balsam fir or balm-of-gilead fir, from 
which is obtained the Canada balsam, should not be 
confounded with othe: species of the coniferse of like 
appearance—a mistake that is easily made, as the 
resinous perfume of the different spruce trees is al- 
most as deliciously fragrant if not so lasting, or of so 
much value medicinally, as that of the balm fir. It 
is also rather difficult to distinguish the difference 
as to foliage, between the balm fir and the other 
spruce trees ; the leaves of the former are in two rows 
on either side of the branchlets; those of the latter 
are scattered irregularly around the stems. The 
spills may be collected at any season. 

In mid-summer, at ultra-fashionable Bar Harbor, 
and other Maine resorts, the modern belle, with an 
armful of fir branches is no unusual sight, while the 
fastidious beau may be seer, on a rainy or foggy af- 
ternoon, on the hotel or cottage piazza, smudging his 
delicate fingers with turpentine, as he helps some 
fair lady to “pull” fir balsam—“ pulling parties ” 
they are called ’way down in Maine. Again, in the 
autumn or winter, the “native” lad and lassie may 
be seen “lugging ” home an evening’s pulling of balm 
twigs, which, when nicely dried, will be sent to the 
city shops, or sold next summer to the “ rusticator.” 
The spills, and the entire tender green shoots at the 
ends of the twigs are plucked while fresh and crisp, 
from the stems; if they are allowed to dry on the 
branches much of their delicious fragrance is lost. 
They are spread to dry in a perfectly dry place. Care 
must be taken that no moisture collects on the bal- 
sam, as it would ruin the delicate perfume. When 
the spills are thoroughly dried, they are ready for the 
pillow, which should be made of thin, stout material. 
The outside slip may be plain or ornamented, ac- 
cording to individual taste. longee silk, linen, 
madras cloth, or any of the pretty stuffs now obtain- 
able may be used. A suitable decoration for a fir 
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pillow is an emblematic motto,as: “Thy breath, 
sweet balm, hath power to soothe the fevered brow.” 
“TI breathe the perfume of the pines.” “The fra- 
grance of thewoods I bring,” etc. 

These mottoes may be embroidered in any suita- 
ble stitch. A very effective design fora pillow, is a 
branch of fir with several cones done in a dark green 
and brown chenille, on a lighter green or brown 
ground.—S. E. Bocas, in Good Housekeeping. 








THE TAME CANARY. 


HAVING always felt a great interest in the brute cre- 
ation, more especially—it is perhaps needless to say— 
in those that manifest the most intelligence and re- 
gard for each other, and desiring some years since to 
have a household pet, I purchased one of the almost 
universal favorites,—a canary bird,—selecting quite a 
young one, as I particularly desired he should become 
tame and familiar with his owner and care-taker. In 
about a week’s time after my pet Harry, so called, 
had been daily supplied with his necessary food of 
canary-seed, etc., 1 withdrew from the cage its seed 
drawer and all extra food of fruit, etc., but soon 
handed through the wires of the cage, from time to 
time, some canary seed ; but no, he would not come 
near them. Finally, I put an ample supply on the 
palm of my hand, and thrust the great intruder 
within the door of the cage. Alarmed at first, he 
flew round and round ; but soon hunger prevailed, and 
he rested on my hand and fed himself freely. And 
from that time he became more and more tame, seem- 
ing to consider the intruder his true friend, Often 
when I put my empty hand in the cage, he would sit 
on my fingers and peck them in apparent playfulness. 

The home for his cage was in our dining-room ; 
and while we were eating our meals, he sang almost 
incessantly. But my readers, I think, will consider 
it a little curious, as we did, that at breakfast time, as 
soon as the meals were over and the Scriptures were 
being read, he ceased singing at ence, and remained 
perfectly still until.the reading ceased. This was 
caused, no doubt, we thought, by the marked change 
from the clatter of knives and forks, spoons, and 
plates, etc., and the animated conversation to the en- 
tire stillness even of voices, excepting the one serious 
tone of the reader, which was a little incomprehen- 
sible to his birdship, from which he did not rally 
until the reading had ceased. 

He had become so tame that I was in the habit of 
leaving his cage-door open, and allowing him to fly 
about the room as much as he pleased. He seemed 
to enjoy the fun of standing on my head and picking 
at and pulling my hair. I sometimes held a little 
piece of bread in my mouth, and then he would sit on 
my shoulder, and pick crumbs from it as I turned my 
face around to him. In his first expedition on the 
wing, he certainly exhibited no little intelligence. A 
large looking-glass hung at one end of the parlor, 
which of course reflected the parlor and made it look 
like one long room, in which he soon saw his own 
image and naturally took it to be another bird, to- 
ward which he at once made his way ; but, of course, 
he struck against the glass, on the other side of whjch 
appeared the bird. He made the attempt soveeal 


times ; but, after the repeated arrest of his progress 
through this mysterious glass, this apparent opening 
into another room, he settled down to rest a short 
time, and it would seem that he was deeply ponder. 
ing to try to solve the mystery, when he deliberately 
flew to one of the low corners of the looking-glags 
frame, and there he sat for some time, where he 
could see little or nothing of his own form but his 
head, which he kept turning right and left, and 
gazed, squirming his beak this way and that in g 
manner most comical to behold. And of course 
everything he did the bird in the glass immediately 
repeated. What must be inferred from all these cer. 
tainly intelligent actions? Did he not go there and 
act thus expressly to test what he had seen in the 
mirror, to qualify himself the better to comprehend 
what seemed a mystery, just as man’s brain would 
seek means to understand what had appeared to him 
incomprehensible? Thus, evidently becoming satis. 
fied that the scenery in the other parlor was the re. 
flection of the one he was flying in and that the bird 
apparently there was the image of himself, he never 
once again attempted to pass into the seeming other 
parlor by flying against the mirror. Did not this ap. 
pear like the reasoning of an intelligent being? 

At the time I bought him, I had a beautiful little 
baby kitten ; and I resolved, if possible, to bring up 
the two together as true loving frindes, antagonistic 
as birds and cats generally are towards each other, 
Kitty, whom we called Tom, was so young he had 
never yet seen a bird ; and I began at once by taking 
him daily to the cage, thus to make him entirely 
familiar with the bird’s appearance, and the bird 
with him. He was a little excited at first, sometimes 
thrusting his paws through the wires; but he soon 
became so accustomed to him he would jump on the 
square flat top of the cage, and there li¢€and sleep. I 
then determined to put him inside of the cage; and 
the two, having seen each other so near daily, soon 
became good friends apparently. Harry would sit on 
Tom’s back, and amuse himself by scratching the hair 
of it, which pussy seemed to enjoy. Well they grew 
up together as loving friends as if both had been 
birds or both cats. In pleasant mild weather, I 
was in the habit of hanging Harry’s cage against the 
wall out on the piazza. One day, whenI went to 
look out through the glass door there sat Tom—who 
had grown to be quite a noble-looking cat—growling, 
with my beautiful little pet in his mouth. Alas! how 
quickly were crushed my long-cherished hopes, my 
beliefs that he had loved our little bird as tenderly as 
the mother cat does her young kittens. I immediatly 
went out to rescue the supposed victim ; but there tomy 
great relief sat a strange cat, growling. And on look- 
ing up at the bird’s cage, I saw that by some means 
the door had been opened, and faithful, loving Tom 
had apparently arrived on the piaza just in time to 
save the life of his long-loved pet from destruction 
by the voracious stranger. But as soon asI asked 
for Harry by holding out my hand to Tom, he im- 
mediatly released him without a feather having been 
ruffied while he had nestled contidingly in his kind 
protector’s mouth. And now he sat quietly on my 


hand until I returned him to his home in the cage.— 
The Friend. 
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FRAILTY’S SHIELD. 


LOOK what arms the fenceless wield,— 
Frailest things have frailty’s shield ! 
Cockle-boat outrides the gale 

That has shred the frigate’s sail ; 
Curlew skims the breakers crest ; 
Swings the oriole in its nest ; 
Flower a single summer bred 
Lightly lifts its jaunty head 

When is past the storm whose stroke 
Laid the pride of centuried oak ; 
Where with fire the soil was bathed 
The white trefoil springs unscathed. 


Frailest things have frailty’s shield : 
Here a fly in amber sealed ; 

There a bauble, tossed aside 

Under ancient lava-tide, 

Meets the musing delver’s gaze. 
Time the king’s memorial lays, 
Touching it with sportive staff, 

But spares Erotion’s epitaph. 


Frailest things have frailty’s shield, 
Guarded by a charm concealed ; 

So the gaunt and ravening wild 
Softens towards the weanling child, 
And along the giddy steep 

Safe one glideth, blind with sleep. 


Art thou mighty ?—Challenged Fate 
Chooseth thee for wrestling mate! 

Art thou feeble ?—Fate disarmed, 
Turning, leaveth thee unharmed. 

Thou that bendeth shalt not break ; 
Smiling in the tempest’s wake, 

Thou shalt rise, and see around 

How the strong ones strew the ground; 
Saving lightness thou didst wield,— 
Frailest things have frailty’s shield! 


—Ep1TH M. THomas, in The Century. 


Let every dawn of morning be to you as the be- 
ginning of life, and every setting sun be to you as its 
close ; then let every one of these short lives leave 
its sure record of some kindly thing done for others— 
some goodly strength of knowledge gained for your- 
selves.—RusKIN. 


Every man takes care that his neighbor shall not 
cheat him. But a day comes when he begins to care 
that he do not cheat his neighbor. Then all goes 
well. He has changed his market-cart into a chariot 
of the sun. 


THERE is no death! What seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath, 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


——————————— SS 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

~The cultivation of the bamboo for fencing material 
has been begun in California. It is said that an acre will 
produce pickets enough each year to make six miles of fence- 

—The London Graphic has recently published an illus- 
tration of a mirage taken from a photograph. This is the 
first instance in which the phenomenon has been caught 
and preserved by the camera. 


—A writing telephone appears to be the latest electrical 
novelty. It hails from -Munich, and its inventors claim 
that the words of the speaker are duly written down by the 
apparatus as they are spoken. 7 

—Two sons of the late Keshub Chunder Sen, leader of 
the Brahmo Somaj, have arrived in England to study at 
Edinburgh. 


—The Century Magazine calls forth every month from 
seven hundred to eight hundred manuscripts from its con- 
tributors, out of which scarcely more than fifty find way 
into print. 

—Very thin, slender shavings of wood are now used in 
France, not only for packing, but for filling mattresses, 
littering cattle, filtering liquids, stuffing horse-collars, and 
soon. The material is known as “ wood-wool,” and, when 
derived from resinous wood, is said to be preferable to hair 
for bedding, the resin preventing it from absorbing moist- 
ure. In workshops, the wood-wool is even replacing cot- 
ton waste for cleaning machinery, as it costs far less. 

—The suggestion of Capt. Bartlett, chief of the United 
States hydrographic office, that an international conven- 
tion be called for the purpose of assigning different por- 
tions of the ocean to each maritime nation will probably be 
favorably considered by Congress. It is believed that this 
would prevent casualties at sea by ships running into float- 
ing derelicts. Capt. Bartlett says in his report: “ Each na- 
tion would patrol its own portion of the ocean for the pur- 
pose of towing in or destroying all obstacles. Frequent re- 
ports are received of ships running into these derelicts, and 
the number lost from this cause may be considerable. If 
shipmasters felt that every attempt was being made by civ- 
ilized governments to clear the ocean of these dangers, 
their anxieties, which are sufficiently great from pureiy 
natural causes,f{would be materially relieved.” —Science. 

—A ‘dispatch from London, on the 9th instant says 
“The persistent drought all over Europe is beginning to be 
seriously felt. The damage done to crops everywhere is: 
recounted in most doleful terms, but the chief embarrass- 
ment is in the big cities like Paris and London, where the 
water supply is very tainted and scanty. There has been 
no rain here for over a month, and the skies and the 
barometer give no promise whatever of relief.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Rrports have been received at Copenhagen, Denmark 
that a terrible famine prevails at Skagefjord, Iceland, and 
that many peasants and thousands of cattle have died from 
want of food. The distress of the people is increasing. 

A FIRE in Quebec, on the night of the 6th inst,, which 
broke out in the stable attached to the barracks at the cit- 
adel, was checked before the magazine was reached, but 
great alarm was caused among the people. The loss is esti- 
mated at $150,000. 

At Zug, in Switzerland, on the 15th inst., in the after- 
noon and evening, serious landslides occurred, and a num- 
ber of houses slid into the lake. About seventy persons 
were reported missing, and the damage is estimated at 
$250,000. A similar disaster occurred there in 1433, when 
160 lives were lost. 

Lonpon, Jnly 8.—The Wenchow River in China has 
overflowed its banks, submerging miles of territory. Thou- 
sands of persons are believed to have been drowned. The 
sufferings of the survivors are described as terrible. Chu- 
chow city is submerged and the inhabitants have taken to 
boats. The town of Nagy Harolyiin Hungary was destroyed 
by a hurricane and waterspout on Wednesday night. The 
site of the town and the adjoining district are converted 
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into a vast lake. Many persons lost their lives. The peo- 
ple of the town believed the day of judgment had come. 

AT the Smithsonian Institution, in Washington on the 
7th inst., a valuable colleetion, numbering more than ten 
thousand objects, illustrating the habits and accomplish- 
ments of prehistoric man in Western Europe, was opened 
to the public exhibition. These were gathered during a 
five years’ residence abroad by Thomas Wilson, ex-United 
States consul at Nice, and his wife. 


A DESPATCH from Huntingdon, Pa., says the proprietors 
of the five leading hotels there whose applications for 
license to sell liquor were refused three months ago, and 
whose appeal to the Supreme Court has been held over 
until Fall, decided to close their hotels against all tran- 
sient and regular boarders indefinitely, to take effect on 
the 18th inst. 


THE President, his wife, and Colonel Lamont left Wash- 
ington on the 11th instant, for Holland Patent, New York, 
where his sister lives. 


In the Circuit Court at Jackson, Mississippi, on the 
llth, the first indictment and conviction for violation of 
the prohibition law occurred. J. C. Brown, formerly a 
saloon keeper, pleaded guilty to three charges. His fine 
and imprisonment for all three, under the law, amount to 
$600 and ten months’ imprisonment. 

DIPHTHERIA is increasing in the districts around 
Quebec. Forty cases are reported at Levis, and at Charles- 
bourg a farmer named Poulin has lost his six children, the 
oldest 15 years old, within the past fortnight. 

THE Children’s Country Week Association [of Philadel- 
phia],on the 7th inst., took 271 children to points along 
the central division of the Philadelphia, W.]lmington, and 
Baltimore Railroad. The Association also sent 79 children 
to places along the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In the Sandwich Islands, a popular revolution has sub- 
stantially deprived the King, Kalakaua, of power. 

EDWARD McGLynn, the New York priest, who had 
been under censure of the Aichbishop of his diocese, and 
of the Pope of Rome, has been formally excommunicated. 
He seems to have, however, a considerable following in 
New York City and elsewhere. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs. 


PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PAPER RULERS, 
LITHOGR APHERS:. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 
BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

FFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 
BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 

in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. : 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- 

‘gtammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 

_ ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 

Gold or Silver. , 
FERRIS BROS., 

W. Cor. SIxTH AND ARCH STs. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPMIA. 

(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 


If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELL GENCER AND JOURNAL. 921 Arch 
treet. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia, 15th ang 
Race streets, Seventh month 12. We have received the 
following additional contributions for the Children’s Coup. 
try Week Association : 

A friend, ; 
in ie» ; 2 
Hannah W. Sterling, 
Mrs. B. F. Huddy, 
Mrs. E. M. Fagan, 


$43.00 
19,00 


, . - $62.00 
JOHN CoMLY, Supt. 


Previously acknowledged, 


Amount, 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Seventh month occur as fol. 
lows: 
26. Western, Londongrove, Pa. 
28. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 
30. Westbury, Westbury, L. I. 


*,* Frieuds’ Almanac. <Any Corrections needed for 
the Almanac for 1888, and other desirable information 
or selections, should be forwarded at once to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race St., so that it can be issued in time 
for the approaching Yearly Meetings. 

Let each one consider it a duty to aid in making it 
correct and useful. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Wz particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of {his, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 

OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
HowARD M, JENKINS,-Chairman, 921 Arch Street, .Phila. 
SaRaH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila: 
Lypta A. ScHOFIELD, Correspondent,’ 1717 Vine St:,; Phila. 
HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 

EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa. ; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; Samuel S. Ash, 
Philadelphia ; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. ; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred 

aschall, Drylestown, Pa. 
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THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


TED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SUR 
ares (By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) URPLUB, $1,800,000. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MoRRIs. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


Retail. Mailed. 


Barclay’s Apology, - - - 50 ‘ Holy Life and Paul’s ae H. 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - .25 ‘ Turford, - . 40 











Retail. Mailed. 


43 


Life of William Penn. By S. M. Jan- Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 
ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 . Yearly Meeting - - 35 Al 
Paper, . - - .25 j Conversations. Thomas Story, - 1.00 1.10 

Life of George Fox. ByS. M. Jan- Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 385 41 


ney. Cloth, - - - 1,00 : - * Sheep, - .50 56 
Conversations on Religious pee Christian Baptism. William Dell. 

By 8. M. Janney, - 50 ‘ Per Dozen, - - oS 
Peace Principles ne. By 8. Dymond on War, - .20 

M. Janney, - 75 . Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 
Summary of Christian Déctiines. Pa- Johnson, - 20 

per. Per Dozen, - 1.00 ‘ Scraps of Thought and Feeling. By 
Vital Religion. By S. M. Rees J. Johnson, - « 80 

Paper. Per Dozen, - - 1.00 ‘ Scriptural Watchword. J . Johnson, .50 
History of Friends. By 8. M, Janney. Treasury of Facts. J.Johnson. Six 

4 Volumes, Cloth, - - 4.00 . Volumes, - 75 

4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 4.50 ‘ Friends’ Miscellany. J. “a I. eee 
History of the Separation. By S. M. ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 

Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, .60 ; George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Memoir of S.M. Janney, - - : Isaac Pennington’s Works, - 
Journal of John Woolman, - ‘80 ‘ Journal of Elias Hicks, - 

” 6 “  Whittier’s, 1.20 : Letters of Elias Hicks, - 
Journal of John Comly, - 2.00 : Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 
No Cross, No Crown. By William Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 

Penn, - - 75 J J. Jackson. Paper, - in, 1 
Rise and Progress of ieaiin By Cloth, - - « 50 

William Penn, - 25 : Garnered "Prensiees from tke Poets, 1.25 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife Conversations on the Queries. By 

and Children. Per Dozen, - 50 . H. E. Stockley, - 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 . True Peace, - 
Autobiography of me Hallow- Plain Path, - - 

ell, - - - 140 ‘ Journal of Hugh Judge, - 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter. Per Dozen, d é Life of Isaac T. Hopper, 


s 8 we B&B RR 
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Amos HILLBorRN & Co., oo WM. HEACOCK, fe 
Furniture, Bedding, Ourtains.| UNDERTAKER, 


nod No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PARLOR, Dinine Room, LIBRARY PHILADELPHIA. 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Semeses; Senden Gove, a0, 200. UN DERTAKER. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. ei cai Oiieidaiii teen ees 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : ADVISORY BOARD : 

WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 
Guaranteed 10 year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by deposit of like amount first mortgages on im- 
proved real estate with the Mercantile Trust Co. of N. Y. as Trustee, and the capital a the Ob. ” 

6 per cent. mortgages, guaranteed principal and interest, and 7 per cent 
mortgages, with titles guaranteed. 
Kansas City, Mo. Providence, R. I. 
OFFICES: { Kingman, ‘ansas. London, England. > = yen FORD, } Managers, 


New York, N. Y. 
1448. FOURTH ST., PHILA. 
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Aad ae LIFE INS.CO. manny 


TR = gE Pw NY OOO ~~ 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PurRELyY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIons and a SuRPLUs of about Two MmL- 
Ions. 3@F ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


“No. oos anoH STREET, [)| X QN PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 








THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


Friends’ Printing House 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 





